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BUTBRATTRB. 


REVERY. 


Ye unseen spirits, whose wild melodies, 
At evening rising slow, yet sweetly clear, 
Steal on the musing poet's pensive ear, 
As by the wood-spring stretch’d supine he lies. 
H. K. White 


Mark how the shadows weave on yon pure stream 
Fantastic shapes, as varied as life’s dream, 

To one who still, as youthful years came round, 
Lov'd to resort to learning’s sacred ground ; 
Delighted hail’d the treasures shrin'’d of yore, 

In history's page, fond memory’s ample store. 





Th’ unseen of ages burst upon the sight, 

Seen through the gloomy veil of death's long night : 
Now, while I sit in revery intent, 

With spirits charm‘d, and brow sedately bent, 
The vision changes ;—in expansive light 
Bright Fancy’s mansions open to the sight ; 
Her waving wand can her rich domes adorn, 
Her cheeks gleam roseate as the blush of morn: 
A mystic sense subdues the willing soul, 

And sweet as music is its soft control. 

Like some Chaldean reading every star, 
Trembling effulgent on night's dusky car, 

With rapture exquisite, I gaze awhile 

On vision'd scenes which cloudy cares beguile. 


But reason stern again resumes her sway, 

Withers the verdure warm’d by fancy’s ray, 

Blasts the fair flow’rs beneath its blighting thrall, 
Shreds their light stems which earthward wasting fall, 
Sinks on the mind again the weight of care, 

At which, like lightning swift, the vision fair 
Disperses, melting in the empty air! 


—>—— 


ANDALUSIAN SKETCHES. 
THE MILLER OF ALMORAIMA. 

At a distance of about ten miles from the land-gates of Gibraltar is the forest 
of Almoraima. It covers a space of nearly forty square miles, and is chiefly 
composed of cork trees, although there are some of the finest oaks I have ever 
seen, and which disabused me of a popular English prejudice—that real oaks 
were only to be found in our own country. Perched on the summit of a ragged 
mountain overhanging the forest, stands the fortified village of Casteliar, better 
known to the English as the ‘Castle of Andalusia,”’ and where the scene is 
laid of an admired dramatic piece. Here resides the stewardeof the owner of 
this fine property, the Marquess of Moscoso, who lives in splendour at Madrid 
on the income derived from this and other extensive estates. 
yearly fifty thousand reals de Vellon (two thousand five hundred dollars), is 
alone paid to him for permission to drive large numbers of pigs to feed on the 
fallen acorns ; and so excellent is this food for these animals, that the swive of 
Almoraima are celebrated in all parts of the south of Spain for the firmness, 
whiteness, and delicious flavour of their flesh. But a more considerable source 
of revenue arises from the bark of the cork trees, and the enormous quantity of 
charcoal made. This gives employment and support to a numerous population 
who occupy small villages of huts, erected on spots cleared by the destraction 
of the trees. One broad road through the centre of the wood Jeads to the town 
of Ximena; from this, branch off on either side, innumerable narrow paths 


R. Rosz. 


which conduct the curious explorer to small plains, some of them having huts, | 


but many withour any sign of inhabitants. At a distance to the left of the 
road, in a low swampy situation, is a convent which takes its name from the 
forest. It is now inhabited by a few friars belonging to the different religious 
houses of Cadiz and Seville who are sent for various terms of from one to five 


. years, as punishment for ecclesiastical offences; a severe penalty indeed, as 


those who survive a third year’s residence are, for the remainder of their lives 
tormented with ague. About two miles south-west of the convent winds the 
Guadaranque, a mountain stream, on the left bank of which isa well beaten 
track. Following this one morning, during a ramble on horseback, I came to a 
rudely erected wooden hut and mill. [ had often heard mention made of the 
owner, and I resolved to take the present opportunity of endeavouring to be- 
come acquainted with him. I rode up to the door, and was received by the loud 
noise of « pack of yelping snarling dogs. These were soon silenced by the 
appearance of him I sought, the miller—Pepé Romero, a tall handsome man, of 
about thirty-five years of age, swarthy complexion, large black eyes, and an ex- 
pression of countenance most particularly mild and humane. In this instance 
the physiognomists—the disciples of Lavater—would be sadly at fault. He was 
dressed in a black curly sheep-skin jacket, the edges bound with red cloth, 
breeches of tanned leather, black shining leggings curiously embossed and 
stitched, and the usual red thick woolen sash girded round his waist. From 
the side pocket of his breeches protruded the handle of the furmidable knife, 
which, though an illegal weapon, is possessed by every man in Spain. Pepé 
saluted me gracefully and with urbanity, demanding my pleasure. I pretended 
fatigue, a wish to rest myself and my horse, and a desire for refreshment. I 
was soon seated on a low rush-bottomed chair in the outer apartment ; my horse 
was led into a shed bebind the hut, disencumbered of saddle and bridle, and a 
liberal supply of fresh chopped-straw thrown before him. During this opera- 
tion, a frightful old hag, apparently the miller's only assistant, spread upon a 
small wooden table a coarse but clean cloth, laying thereon two large loaves of 
bread of exquisite whiteness, and then she lifted from a charcoal stove an 
earthen pot containing a savoury olla. My host now entered, and without many 
ceremonies we proceeded in right earnest to do justice to this excellent mess, 
qualifying it with comfortable draughts from a large leathern bottle filled with 
very tolerable red wine. Then came the cigars, and here | was not unprovided. 
I furnished my gratified entertainer with some which he pronounced to be 
ligitimos—real Havanabs. I have said that I had heard of Pepé Komero; few 
can reside for any length of time at Gibraltar without doing so. He is the 
terror of the entire district, where he has the character of being the most blood- 
thirsty villain in Spain. Report says he has committed nine murders, and yet 
when I have asked the scared narratur of these dreadful deeds for particulars, 
some excuse for the crime, some redeeming quality of the miller, was always 
stated. I felt, therefore, some curiosity to learn from himself an accownt of 
the circumstances, and at length I ventured to say that I had been told of certain 
events in which he had been concerned. He listened to me with a significant 
smile, and after a short pause, said—“ You have doubtless been informed that I 
am an assassin ; that Ideny. If I have shed blood, it has never been for hire, 
for gold, but always in revenge of injury to which no Spaniard can submit,— 
in self-defence, or to afford protection and to right the weak. You shall hear 


how these affairs happened; and I will tell you, first, of the death of the 
custom-house officer, Juan Ramirez, for that is the worst of all, and brought me 
into some trouble 

«Tt is about two years since that I went to Gibraltar and purchased a variety 
of articles I needed, packed them in the usual manner, placed them on my 
This ordeal overcome, I) 


horse, and arrived safely through the Spanish limes. 


A sum, averaging | 


| menting the conversation. 


had arranged with Juan the guarda (custom-house officer) on the San Roque 
road, for a cunsideration paid before-hand, not to search or interfere with we 
Guess, therefore, my astonishment and indignation, when I found that Ramirez, 
instead of being at hiswsual post near the Almendral, and quietly passing me 
and my cargo, was purposely absent, and in his place | encountered a whole 
tribe of his brother sharks, from whom, thus coming unexpectedly upon me, 
there was no escape. I lost my good horse and all my purchases. But Pepe 
Romero was not the man to submit tamely to such atrick! I vowed vengeance. 
Juan heard of my threats, and fled; but I felt assured that the day of retribu- 
tion would arrive. About a year afterwards | was on my way home from 
| Puente-Mayorga, crossing the path which leads over Carteia, when I met, in its 
narrowest pass, Juan Ramirez, seated on a borico (an ass) slowly jogging along 
He knew me as quickly as I recognized him, and that his doom was certain. | 
| saw in his sinking eye and pallid brow that he was aware his fate had overtaken 
him. Why did the wretch return to this part of the country, and thus place 
himself in the way of my just revenge! ‘* Base—avarieious—dishonourable 
| villain,’ said 1; get down from the borico, and avail yourself of the few minutes 
you have to live, to ask pardon of heaven for your sins. Five minutes | give 
you by this watch,’ which I produced to mark the time. He did pray, loudly 
| and earnestly ; but, I must admit to you, that his supplications were addressed 
| to me to spare his life. ‘They did not avail him—the minutes passed quickly ; 
| i levelled and pulled the trigger. ‘The fates seemed to favour the traitor! My 
| gun, for the only time in my remembrance, missed fire. ‘The unhappy man, 
| having then hope of escape, attempted to runaway. But it was to be. Fresh 
| priming was soon shaken, and—‘ Muri la muerte’—(he died the death)! That 
| gun, without which I never leave this roof, sent the unerring bullet through his 
| head. The matter made some noise. It was well known that I had threatened 
| revenge. J had been observed in the direction of the old Roman town (Carteia) 
| on the day Juan’s body was found dead in the path, the ass quietly grazing by its 
; side. A company of soldiers (the mere civil-power would not venture to pay 
me a hostile visit in this forest) apprehended me, and I suffered four months’ 
imprisonment in Cadiz gaol ere my trial took place. It cost ne money, and 
I was acquitted in default uf evidence. Now was I se much to blame in this 
| affair?” 
I was unwilling tocommit myself by any reply to this query, and pretended 
| to be fally occupied in lighting a new cigar. The miller did not repeat his 
question, but continued his recital. 


“ As for another transaction,” said he, in a confident tone, ** and which was | 


} also much talked of, I think you will excase me altogether. It occurred a few 
vears since, during the time of ‘the Constitution,’ that period of terror when 


“| Spain was misgoverned by three hundred tyrants called the Cortes, who hellowed 


| the word ‘liberty,’ but put to death, banished, or imprisoned every one who did 
| not echo their insane cry, and submit to be plondered of half his substance to 
| pay large salaries tothe mock patriots. * Viwa ef Rey absoluto! say 1. Let 
| Spain be governed by one just man instead of a band of needy adventurers. 


was on its march from the San Roque to the town of Alcala-de-los-Gazules, 
and passed through this wood. Near my mill—not half a mile distant—is an 
humble but inhabited by an industrious old man, a gardener, who, with his wife 
and pretty daughter Francesca, support themselves by the sale of vegetables, 
raised on a small spot which they have cleared around their dwelling. Dy dint 
of hard labour old Manuel had at length saved sufficient to purchase a borico 
on which he coald carry his produce to your Gibraltar market, and thus obtain 
a better price. Well—to return to the nacionales—a couple of stragglers from 
the detachment, a corporal and a private, following at a distance in the rear, 
strayed off the road, and came upon Manuel's but. They insolently demanded 
refreshment, and such as could be procured they obtained; then, seeing the ass, 
they claimed the animal for the service of the pueblo sobrano (the sovereign 
people.) In vain the old man and woman implored the pity of these robbers 


upon it, and their prize led off amidst the tears and lamentations of the aged 
| couple. But the daughter, Francesca, was not idle. During the parley, the 
chaiqutia (little girl) had scampered with breathless haste to the mill, found me 
here, and made me acquainted with what had occurred. My gon, always ready 
loaded, was soon on my shoulder. J struck across 2 path where I knew | must 
have a good chance of falling in with the thieves. Sure enough I saw them 
advancing as | stood reconnoitering from behind a large quengo (oak-tree) on the 
road-side. The corporal was sitting on the ass, which wae urged onward by 
his comrade following on foot, armed only with a long stick, which he applied 
without remorse to the flanks of the unwilling beast. They were singing 
together a constitutional song, the burthen of which was ‘Mueren los Negrus,’ 
| * Death to the Blacks,’ as they called us loyal men. I never miss my aim. I 
levelled at the corporal, and he fell, a dead man! ‘The borico stood still, 


load. I did not consider it necessary to follow. I threw off the animal's 
back the baggage of the soldiers, and led the bdoriquillo to his delighted 
owners. 

“ This matter was talked about for a while, but none thought it of sufficient 
consequence to interfere with me. I had only killed one of the tools of the de- 
tested Cortes, and there are few ‘ afrancesados’ in this district. What do you 
think of these affairs?” 

This was a delicate question. 1 was released from the necessity of anewer- 
| ing by the impatient neighing of my horse, anxious to quit his present quarters 
I took leave, but not before my bost had uttered repeated invitations to me to 
refresh myself as often as I might feel disposed to call at the * Molino del 
| Conde,” for so his mill is named. 

“T will tell you on some future occasion,” said he, ‘of the other muertos 
| (deaths) in which I have unluckily been concerned, and of which, perhaps, 
| you have heard false tales. You will not find the devil so black as he is 
| painted.” 





Although I could not but feel that Pepé Romero was a cold-blooded yillain— | ever may be the provocation.’ 
| 


| one reckless of shedding blood, yet, I confess, | was anxious to hear from his 
own lips some further particulars of the causes which led him to commit the 
| numerous murders attributed to hin by common report. I, therefore, shoulder- 
led my double-barrelled Manton, and followed by my two faithfal pointers 
| * Grouse” and ** Pan,” set out one morning from San Roque, soun after my 
| first interview with the miller, and walked to the mill, determining to make it 
| my head-quarters for a day or two, and enjoy the very good sport to be found, 
| at all seasons, in the Almoraima Forest. Pepé was from home, but I explain- 
| ed to the old female my intention of returning in the evening, in the hope of 
| being accummodated for the night. Considering that I am an indifferent shot, 
| Thad a successful day's sport, as ride my game-book, in which I find entered 
| under that day’s date— woodcocks, bagged 7; snipes, 13; landrail, 1 
When I approached the but late in the afternoon, I found Romero at the 
| door, awaiting my arrival, and I received from him a welcome greeting 


legitimate cigars, with which I had taken care to supply myself. “I am well 


| Let us retain her old laws and customs, under which she will be more hoppy 
| and contented than with your new-fashioned French notions and charters. It 
| was, I say, during the second year of this ‘ sovereignty of the people,’ as it 
| was called, that a detachment of those fellows, the nacionales (national troops) 


The pad was strapped on the sleek beast, their knapsacks and fire-locks secured | 


and the astounded private fled into the opposite thicket ere I could re- | 





| Los Barrios 
| self and with all the world 
| charcoal people, and learned from thei, that at the outskirts of the forest, to- 


| im this sport. 


“ Our | side of a steep bill. 
meal will soon be ready,” said he; “and there,” pointing to a tolerable enough | 
couch made up in one corner upon boards and trussels, “ you will sleep soundly | 

| after your walk.” Supper being ended, I produced another liberal supply of my | and thicket likely to prove the 


these terrible events occurred. Did you ever hear : 
the son of the escribano (lawyer) of ice Barrios |" Seam, 
I called to recollection having been told that a young man of that name had 
some years since, been killed in a fray in the Cork Wood, ‘ 
** Well then,” continued Pepe, * 1 will explain to you how that happened. It 
is now more than six years that I first paid court to Pomasina Iglesas, the most 
lovely maidof this province, the rose-bud of Los Barrios. J need not tell you 
along love tale : enough to say that I gained her heart—that she pledged to 
me her troth, What happy days were then mine ! Scarcely an evening passed 
that I did not find cecasion to ride tothe town. The reception given to me by 
the family was all | could desire. Th@ father, the olf Don Henrique, was my 
warm friend in the matter. I most admit that at that time my repulation was 
not what it now deservedly is. Alas! my hands were then clean! | was of 
course anxious that our marriage should at once be celebrated. Pomasina gave 
her consent, but the old people would not permit it until Don Tomas, their son, 
who held a civil employment at Ecija, copid obtain leave of absence to attend 
the wedding. One mght I was sitting inthe large apartmentof Don Henrique's 
house, playing upon the guitar, whilst my beloved Pomasim was gracefully 
moving to the measure in a bolero, accompanying herself with the epirit-stirring 
castenets, when the door suddenly opened, and two men enveldPed in cloaks en- 
tered. Ina moment father, mother, and daughter, were embracing one of the 
strangers. ‘To me it appeared that he received these endearments sullenly. 
He quickly broke away from them, and said in a harsh voice, ‘ Have you no 
other weleome for my friend, Don Rafael, and mysel(, afver our weary day's jour- 
ney over your vile mountain roads! Is there not an olla ready ?’, Soft answers 
to these unkind words were giveu, and assurances of i diato refres} t, 
to prepare which, apparently, the ladies left the room. The two travellers now 
laid aside their hats and cloaks, and I looked with no approving eye upon them. 
Don Tomas was an athletic handsome young man, hie festures bearing strong 
resemblance to those of his sister—to Pomasina. lafael, his companion, was 
a short insignificant-looking fellow, with a countenance singularly forbidding, 
sallow complexion, downcast look. At length Don Henrique observing me eull 
seated with the guitar in my hand, and evidently dissatished, spoke. Turning 
towards Tomas, ‘ My dear son,’ said the old man, in a mild and tremulous tone 
of voice, ‘let me make known to you Don Jose Romero, the accepted lover of 
our Pomasina. He is a miller well to do in the world, and will I feel assured 
make our beloved girl happy.’ I rose, prepared to receive the greeting of my 
future brother-in-law, but it was so coldly, nay, so rudely offered, that | could 
scarcely refrain from shewing at once my feelings of deep displeasure. But ' 
| did control them, and ee0n made some excuse for retiring. What a miserable 
| might I passed! S epetimes vowing dire revenge against the insolent ‘Tomas 
| then Gansferring my animosity to his companion, whom J] at onee pooneunced 
to be my intended rival. You will easily infer that he was so, Onshe morn- 
| ing of ench of the two following days 1 rode to the door of Don Henrique’s 
| house, but failed to obtain an admittance. The family were denied to me, but 
| the confused look of the menial who answered me betrayed the falsehood of his 
assertion, that all were from home, The third day was the Patron Saint's Day 
| of Pomasina, I had Jong since tesolved again to entreat that our nuptial day 
| should be fixed, when I presented to my love the appropriate offering of flowers, 
| which yoo know is the custom in Sjain upon these anniversaries, I reached 
the door of the house; the nosegay of delicious perfuine was in my hand, but 
my heart sank—my lips could scarcely give utterance to the usual demand for 
| admittance. I was ushered forward. When I entered the room my worst fore- 
| bodings were confirmed. Pomasina sat on tae white dimity-covered sofa, placed 
| at the farther end of the apartment. She had already received the first offering 
| of flowers, which she held in hand, careless'y | must own, her countenance 
| sorrowful, her eyes dim and filled with tears. Beside her, io a constrained, un- 
| easy attitude, was seated Don Rafael; and on chairs at a distance were the old 
/ 
/ 





couple inevident grief. Don Tomas paced the floor in sullen mood, For an 
instant | was staggered; but | recovered myself, and advanced towards her 
whom I loved more than words can express. * Let me present,’ said | with 
energy, ‘let me offer to my affianced bride these token-flowers. They tell of 
my constancy—of my hope. Let my beloved now name the day which will 
make hermine own. I would not ask this question before others, in the pre- 
sence of a stranger too, but that I fear to delay it longer, and Don Rafael seems 
domesticated in the family as a second brother.’ And here I am sure | looked 
not very blandly on the intruder. He turned away from my fiery glance of de- 
fiance. Lefore any one could reply, Don Tomas stepped forward. ‘ Let me 
put an end to this foolery,’ said he in a bitter sneering tone. ‘This can never 
be. My sister is no meet wife for the dweller in a forest. A miller | am told 
| he calls himself, but I rather faney he isof a very different trade.’ 1 could no 
longer contain myself. My hand was upon my knife, a dagger of true steel and 
of Albacete make; but my arm was soon powerless. I was clasped round by 
my then guardian-angel. ‘Forbear, Pepé,’ eaid she, * forbear, and draw not 
| weapon in woman's presence, and least of all in mine, and that against my bro- 
ther, my own flesh and blood. For my sake attend not to what Tomas says. 
| He has been bred up in large cities, and knows not us country-folk. But Jet me 
make peace between you ; and at all events let me distinetly declare that I have 
plighted my faith to Pepé. I believe bim to be worthy. My parents gave 
their consent, and I will not retract; more I cannot say now. Come to my 
| aid, my dear father, my kind affectionate mother, and assist me in endeavours to 
| soften the obdurate feelings of Tomas, that be may make reparation for the on- 
just reflections he has thrown out against Pepe.’ 

+ Whilst she uttered these words I had recovered my temper; but the bro- 
ther, darting at me a look of hatred and defianee, made no reply, and rushed 
out of the house, followed by his companion. ‘Then did I learn from the weep- 
ing girl and her sorrowfal parents, that ‘Tomas had forbid my again visiting 
| them, or considering Pomasina as my bride, bed uttered calumnies against my 
| character, had insisted upon my being dismissed, and that his friend Don Ra- 
| fael, should Le received as an accepted lover in my place.—* But,’ said Poma- 
| sina, ‘1 will never marry other than yourself. By the blessed Virgin, my sure 

protectress, | vow it! Now you, Pepé, must also promise something to me, 
that you wil! abstain from seeing me during the remaining few days my brother 
stays with us, and farther, that you will never lift your hand against him what- 
I made these required asseverations, and I left 
For several days 1 moped about the wood, dissatisfied with my- 
One evening, on my way home, I met some of the 





| 


wards Ximena, several wild hogs had appeared, and were doing moch mischief 


in the small patches of cultivation here and there to be found near the wood- 
| men’s huts 


I resolved to pay these foragers a visit. At dawn on the follow- 
ing morning, I was off, armed, as indeed, I always am, with that capital gun, a 


| good supply of ammunition, and asecond knife in my left pocket, in case I 


should come to close quarters with a wounded hog—no uncommon occurrence 
I was einen in meeting with the marauders, although the 
whole forest, and the usual havote of these animals in their occasional visits 
from the Sierra, are well known tome. I was about to give op the pursuit, and 
turn homewards, when I perceived two figures moving down & goat-path on the 
It occurred to me that these persons might have seen the 
game, and could give me some intelligence ; I therefore loitered aboot until they 
might approach. I was more oceupied in directing my attention to every hole 
iding place of the swine, than in looking to- 


wards the two men, so that it was not antil we were within a few paces of each 


pleased to see you again, Caballero,” said the miller, of his own accord com- | other that I recognized in them—Don Tomas and bis friend. They were arm- 


**T am very glad to have an opportunity of telling 


ed with guns, and seemed on @ similar pursuit to my Own. We all three stood 


i 
you some of the circumstances which brought about the deaths in which I have | perfectly motionless for a few seconds. Don Tomas spoke first, advancing gre- 
been concerned ; and I particularly desire to relate to you bow the earliest of | dually towards me, holding his gun in bis left band, and making threatening 
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f 7 tha 
ares with his right. * Well met, most renowned Miller, said be, wi 
Siner sarcastic ‘ai. ‘Tam rejoiced to be enabled to acme to you, 
before I set ovt to-morrow for Ecija, that my sister has recovered — 
and will act with her wonted jodgment and wisdom. She no eng Oe fot 
in the manner she ought, of an ovteast like yourself; « chief of t Baas! 
aught I know or can learn Ase he concluded these — m bet tee a | fad 
promenade pacha oot eae ‘My gen wy bend_—~seubed—2e0l? for the | Kean was so sensitive to ridicule, that he often said he could seea sneer across 
Wow. — cae rs that I forgot my oath to Pomasina, and that this | Salisbury Plain. On the night he played “ The Admirable Crichton,” an ane. 
peas ym “4 speech of the wilful young man! I stepped back a few tion of which he was afterwards thoroughly ashamed, the house had web ’ 
pg «aap ed a the spot. ‘Murderer ' shouted Rafael, as be level- | feited with the tragedy of “ Venice Preserved” and the dulness of the after 
Ted bi een = od in instant I felt that I was wounded. Bout it was a | piece, and were willing to indolge in a laugh at any thing that offered a ot 
practi Ae | and j was not disabled sufficiently to prevent my rusbing opon of an excuse for risibility. Unluckily, the occasion arose — = [emer wh 
him, and dispatching the meddling fool with this trusty knife ‘The presuming Edmund was then puffy and berant of stomach—a pe rose | ga 

sndrel, to think of Pomesina as jus wife! For bim and his fate | had no | white silk pantaloons made the more apparent ;—es he + re ae ne 
pa tion ;—I feel no regret. But when [looked on the corpse of Tomas, | tittered; his expression altered instantly; in another instant -~ WA 2, 
pone ory strong likeness to his sister, | almost lost my senses, and fled, like | leg, as if suddenly struck by cramp, and taking Miss Vallancy’s band lim ye 
See we as I am, to my house My wound was slight, in fact the ball had | the stage. 8. Russell came forward to say that he had strained the tendon 
=, en my olde butt did not leave the mill for several days At length | Achilles! but that if the public would permit the omission of the dance, — 
| could 00 longer endure this state of suspense, and I rode towards Los Barrios. | would give the imitations promised in the bill, and that would — ef 
Near the cross which stands on the summit of the hill, overlooking the town, I tertainment. This was acceded to, he reappeared and ~ pa er : a 

with whom I was wel! scquainted. * Where are you gong, Pepé,’ | ham, Bannister, &c , &c., and whilst doing 60, walked an stood with app 

pen te, ott a look of consternation. * Do you not know, that yesterday, Don | ease :—the strain, D-—— remarked, was in his head, not in his heels. 
Tomas Igiesas, and Don Rafael Aranda, after being missing from home, for}  Satiety waits upon enjoyment, and Kean had drank of the cup to the dregs. 
several days, were found dead jn the Cork Wood, murdered ; and that you are | He became unhappy for the sake of change, was nervous, fancied he should ex- 
suspected of having done the deed! ‘The mass for the repose of their souls is | pire on his birth-day, and gave way toa th 4 «ill which be never 
to be chaunted to-night—to-morrow the .interment takes place. Innocent or | would have dreamed of had not his equally-affected prototype, Byron, made 
guilty—go not there.” [turned my horse, and galloped home. For some time | « melancholy a fashion.” When Sir dobn Sinclair presented the tragedian with 
1 brooded over my situation ; but this state was insupportable, and] resolved, | « Highland sword as high as himself, he thought proper, in his reply, to say that 
come what might, to see Pomasina. I went to the town, to the house, and | « the difficulties of his art’ were proved by “the variety and instability of suc- 
was admitted. I found the family in deep mourning, the room darkened. I | cess,” and he sensibly felt how necessary “ public protection was to sustain an 





Alas! alas! from Garrick to Kemble, and from Cook tw Kean, the same story. 
Your mere actor has no ¢are for the fame of author, living or dead. Garrick 








was received in solemn silence. The old people appeared to be 50 overpowered 
with their grief as scarcely to be aware of my presence. After 4 dreadful 
pause of some minutes, Pomasina spoke ; ‘ Wretched Pepé,’ said she, ‘what 
have you done '—for that this bloody deed was yours, I can have no doubt. I 
had faith in man's love—in man’s devotion to one dear object. I believed in 
the existence of a feeling—of a passion, which could keep down, control, the 
natural violence of your dispositions. Ales! I am awakened from my dream ! 
You have destroyed a whole family. These miserable old people are broken- 
hearted ; they have not long to live. I shall close their eyes, and theo—unite 
myself to another lover, one who will not deceive me. A convent will be my 
abode. Now go, thef will not mole@ you. The Corregidor has been here 
and made enquiry into the affair. My distracted parents could not utter a 
word, and—may God forgive me !—I declared our belief, our firm persuasion, 
that you bad no band in this horrid crime ; that we were certain it was tue act 
of benditti, for whom search is making. Go—live and repent.’ 
“ To you, kind Englishman,” continued the Miller, after a pause, “to you 
I venture to telleall this. I think yeu will pity me. I never beheld Pomasina 
again. She iv A nun in aconvent at Madrid. From this fatal affair I date the 
commencement of all my misfggtunes, my crimes, if you will. Had Pomasina 
been permitted to become my wife, I should never have proved the unfortunate 
wretch you see before you.” , 
I retired to the couch, which had been prepared for me, my gun by my side, 
and I quietly slipped a ball into each barrell over the usual charge. But there 
was not any danger. This man. murderer as he is, would not shed the blood 
of a guest, <I slept soundly. Early on the following morning | was off again 
in pursuit of another day's sport. 
—<—-_—_ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF KEAN. 
HIS APPEARANCE IN LONDON (1914), AND ANECDOTES OF THE aCTOR AND THE 
MAN FROM THAT PERIOD TO HIS DEATH, 

{Continued from the last Albion.) 
Kean was uncertain in his temper, and the associates of his lower carousals 
were always doubtful whether he would be offended or pleased with their fa- 
miliarity. Higman, a bass singer, who died some years since, was an acquaint- 
ance of the tragedian'’s; he took a public-house in Villiers-street, Strand, and 
changed the sign to“ Richard the Third.”’ At this house Kean at one time re- 
sorted much, and had on several occasions noticed one Fuller, a ventriloquist and 
mimic. Kean was told that Fuller imitated him among others admirably, but 
the mimic (bearing in mind probably the story of Henderson and Garrick) always 
omitted his portraiture when he saw the great original present. One evening, 
however, Kean came into the room after Fuller had commenced his imisauuns, 
which were announced, in a sort of concert-bill, to be of Mathews, Emery, 
Knight, Bannister, Young, Kemble, and Kean! ‘The tragedian took his seat, 
and Fuller proceeded ; Kean tapping the table ever and anon in token of appro- 
bation. Fuller paused before he attempted the asf imitation, but Kean looked ap- 
proval, and he essayed. Before Fuller had enunciated five lines, Kean threw a 
glass of wine in his face; ascufile ensued, in the course of which Kean said 
if he thought he was such a wretch as Puller depicted, he would hang himself. 
Another night, at the Harp, a set of country actors were assembled, and 
among them one Anderton, from Liverpool, a person who soon afterwards made 
his appearance as an imitator at the Coburg. Kean and some friends came in. 
Anderton, who hsd played Rate iff so his Richard, at Manchester, addressed hin, 
bot Kean did not appear to revoliect him, and sat apart with his friends, discuss- 
ing ‘* potations pottie deep.’ The society assembled at the Harp on this occa- 
sion delighted in the appellation of ** The Screaming Lunatics,”’ and every one 
present was expected, by ‘song or recitation,” to prove his claim to the title of 
a brother of the order. Anderton, when called on, gave imitations, wisely 
omitting any attempt at the dramatic lord of the ascendant; the heroes of the 
Harp, however, were by no means satisfied —* Kean, give us Kean!” echoed 
from all sides. Stung by Kean's non-recognition, Anderton eseayed and imitated 
him in Bertram: those who remembered the scene at Higman’s anticipated a 


row, and one of the tragedian's friends said he should leave the room, for he 


would not sit and hear the greatest living genius degraded by a mountebank. 
Kean looked at his friend wish the most profound contempt, and then, in the very 
tone with which he was wont to enunciate ‘* Winterton |" from behind the scenes, 
in the “ Iron Chest,” exclaimed, “Anderton |" adding, “I didn’t see you; why 
didn’t you speak to me when | came in '''—and the imitator and the imitated fi- 
nished the night in each other's company 


actor even in his least chequered and unclouded career.” 


Again, in his farewell (1826), he spoke of * the public supporting him against 
the shafts of calumny,"’"—all mere imaginations, for he was peculiarly fortunate 
as regards the press; and the Jast thing he did previous to leaving England was 
to say to the Liverpool audience, “I have not experienced here that warmth of 
approbation, and that alacrity of attention with which I have been honoured in 
other large cities !’’ This he said in the teeth of the acknowledged fact, that 
the Liverpool audience, who are generally stiltish and sceptical, had lavished 
more applause on him than on any other favourite of the public. 7 
His conduct induces the belief that he was more subject to aberrations of in- 
tellect than the generality of the sons of genius. After the trial Cox v. Kean 
he was certainly insane ; he went through the provinces talking in the course 
of his characters to the audiences on the sutyect of his private affairs. At 
Birmingham his benefit was a total failure ; in the last ecene of the play (“A 
New Way,” &c. I think) an allusion is made to the marriage of alady; he 
suddenly said, ‘‘ Take her, Sir; and—the Birmingham audience into the bar- 
ain.” 

“ At Cheltenbam the editor of a journal animadverted severely on his character. 
Kean played Sylvester Daggerwood for his benefit, and performed the part with 
a horsewhip in his hand, saying aloud, “I keep this little instrument to punish 
cheating aldermen and lying editors.” At that time he sold his wardrobe, 
affirming that he did so from the pressure of absulute want. 

About that period, too, whilst playing Daggerwood elsewhere, he threw 
somersets, handsprings, &c., exclaiming, ‘I may as well practice, for 1 suppose 
I must go back to this." And when he did not perform any of the evolutions to 
his own satisfaction, he cried, ‘‘I could do these things a few years ago, but 
I'm too fat and too old now.” 
He went to Manchester and Liverpool, behaving in the same erratic and in- 
coherent manner, and then embarked for America, as he said, bankrupt alike in 
fortune and in reputation. 
Kean, when in the full possession of his senses, was a very unassuming man ; 
when excited by wine or liquor, he was noisy, quarrelsome, and overbearing : 
his manner, under such circumstances, so strongly resembled tbat of the late 
George Frederick Cooke, that strange as it nay seem, there is little doubt he 
had imbibed it from that unfortunate genius. George Morland, Cooke, and 
Kean resembled each other so much in their habits, that any anecdote told of 
the one might as readily be cited as a point in the character of the other. Each 
of them wanted a true friend. I do not say this invidiously : such a friend, per- 
haps, never has existed ; he must have exerted the power of a parent, and com- 
bined with it the drudgery of a slave ;—indeed, the only way to have kept either 
of these men from the paths they trod would have required that friend to have 
merged his own happiness, nay, his own existence, in that of the creature he 
thus saved,—a sacrifice that no man who had mind enough to restrain their 
evil habits could ever have made. 
Of the frays in which he was engaged, it would be equally impossible and 
useless to attempt any account ; and respecting these adventures when he him- 
self spoke, it was generally in that mysterious confidence in which he indulged 
to all his acquaintances. He at one time received a violent blow on the bridge 
of his nose*. The danger apprehended was disfigurement ; however, in a 
short time, a slight bump was the only external relic of the injury. Of the 
affray in which he received this he for some time refused to speak, and I believe 
all he ever said was that, in a row at the Cock and Bottle, (Haymarket,) Thur- 
teil struck him in the face with a candlestick. Of Thurte!!’s talents he geno- 
rally spoke in high terms, and could hardly be brought to believe that Thurtell 
could have been guilty of the coldblooded and premeditated murder for which 
he was executed. The reader may recollect that, pending the trial and after 
the execution of that ill-fated man, dramas were announced and exhibited at 
some of the minor theatres on the subject, and a vehicle brought on the boards 
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mar, but could not aid, the individual effects to be produced by Kean in King Lear. | as good an actor, and certainly a better man,—he acted betier than me at 


lwich.” 
He got into a quarrel with a powerful fellow one night at a house in Clare. 


s buried wi im—Garrick, who had countenanced | market, and was at last stripped and fighting with one his superior in strength, 

al hesmarl sf op pens } ong wil remain as monuments of bis = , size, and a. ett od him ree: A Oo eas ae aaa down 
i actor have | to supper, Curing which one o party ’ re there: t 

om ag: shlatnery, Tame G&S veecysetiege E cho Gheaiince of Me fellow you was fighting with is ——, who hada hard contest with the Garlishs 
|Man.” Soon after Kean was missed, and it ultimately appeared that he had 
left the Bedford, sought out his antagonist, and fought with him in the street, 
and that in consequence the guardians of the night conveyed them to St. Dup- 
stan’s watch-house, from whence they were bailed by Mrs. Butler, of Covent. 
garden-market. Itis to be noted that Kean insisted on his adversary being 


bailed by Ais (Kean's) friends, with the express intent of going to fight it out in 
a room, to see if he could not beat this “ terrible fellow from Oxford ;” but he 
was at lergth pacified. 

Pe 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Concluded from the last Albion. } 


CRITICISM. 

This is the century of criticism; the age of brass has succeeded that of gold. 
The sagacious Lord Kames and the learned Blair spoke of genius with respect 
and reverence : a race bold and intrepid came after them ;—men with a good deal 
of learning and wit, and a vast deal of assurance, sat down in the critic's chair, 
and dealt out their raw, rash, and audacious opinions. The world, unaccustomed 
to hear the merits of their natural heirs of fame questioned, marvelled at this 
boldness for a time, and knew not what to do; but the desire to see the high 
humbled, prevailed: it is not uppleasing to any ordinary man to be told, that 
those whom he looked upon as colossal are, after all, little above his own height. 
The laugh which was raised against almost all men who are new regarded as 
eminent, was first raised in Edinburgh ; it was loudly re-echoed elsewhere : the 
lamp of criticism was hung before the star of genius, and the multitude all but 
worshipped the artificial light. ‘This system commenced at a time when all 
that man had received as true, or that God had revealed, began to be questioned 
and doubted. A desire of change had come upon man; he was anxious for po- 
litical regeneration ; he believed in national perfectibility; he was desirous of 
blotting out all records as injurious to his majesty, and of beginning, like Adam, 
the world anew. The critics imagined, that as the body corporate was decayed, 
all else was rotten—this was their grand mistake: whatever else was wrong— 
and there was much—titeratnre was right ;—-how could it be otherwise? itcame 
spontaneously from the heart and head ;—if nature was right, literature was 
right also. Such a mistake could only have happened to men with more wit 
than imagination. But that was not all: it was necessary to make the doc- 
trine popular; and asthis covld not be done without abusing Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge, the critics commenced by describing those great and 
original poets as wrong-headed, dreaming enthusiasts, who would not sing like 
other men, and were deficient alike in taste and genius. For themselves, it was 
easy to see that, in their own eyes, they were, if not gods, the first of men, to 
whose dictum all heads were required to bow, and by whose directions the muse 
was to regulate her flights. Moreover, it was observed, that the bard who sung 
in harmony with Whig principles, was lifted by these conscientious critics higher 
than his natural sphere, and pointed out as an object of admiration. Crabbe sat 
high in the northern heaven; Campbell was a son of the morning; while 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, were treated as wil-o’-the-wisps, whose 
light was wayward and unnatural. 
As an antidote against the poiscnous nostrums of the Whigs, the Tories came 
out, when it was almost too late, with prescriptions, which they imagined wonld 
restore the body, political and literary, to health and strength. To combat the 
Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review was established ; and the strife which 
ensued was amusing to all who had no books to be criticised, or opinions which 
they wished held sacred. These two powerful periodicals played the same part 
in literature which the Whigs and Tories performed in the Parliament: they 
had nothing in common ; they had no sympathy with each other: the gods of the 
Quarterly were blocks of wood or stone with the Edinburgh; while those whom 
the latter delighted to honour, were insulted and traduced by the former. The 
contest, however, was not an open one: it was carried on in a tone of sneering 
civility, bitter sarcasm, and contemptuous allusion. The learning and irony of 
the Quarterly were well contrasted with the eloquence and wit of the Edinburgh ; 
but genius suffered sadiy in the strife. All was seen through the mist and pre- 
judice of party. No attempt was made, indeed, by the former to dethrone the 
established prince of song; but it assailed others—younger sons—who were 
struggling up the Whig side of Parnassus. Keats and Shelley were forced 
rudely down for atime ; and the merits of Hazlitt were refused to be acknow- 
ledged. Generally speaking, however, the atrocities of the Edinburgh were 
fourfold in amount to those of the Quarterly ; and this may be, in some mea- 
sure, accounted for, by the circumstance, that the editor of the latter, if nota 
Whig, had most of the Whig likings, and made unaccountable selections of his 
victims, to the astonishment even of the party whose standard he carried. In 
looking over the volumes of these different productions, we may see that both 
have sometimes exalted a Cunce as a genius, and knocked duwn a genius as a 
dunce. They have each their coterie prejudices: the Quarterly loves Jords and 
ladies ; the Edinburgh political economists and speculators: both incline to sup- 
port the brightness of learning against the fire of nature, and the infivence of 
party against that of genius. The chief apostles and founders of these fierce 
systems were Jeffrey and Giffurd—men of humble birth, of good education, with 
wit at will, and unbounded confidence in their powers. 

Francis Jerrrey conducted the Edinburgh Review during the brightest period 
of its existence. He is a person of great quickness of apprehension ; of power- 





described as ‘the identical gig in which Weare was at the time he was mur- 
dered :” one night Kean, in one of his fits of temporary insanity, for he was 
not drunk, got into the gig, instead of the actor who was to play Weare, and 
drove it round the Surrey stage. This act would be a heartless and brutal one 
if he really had the power of reasoning at the moment of its commission, 
which I assuredly believe he had not. 

Though avaricious of praise, Kean would often fling back with contempt the 
adulation of sycophants, and sometimes even misgive the approbation of friends. 








ful, and when he pleases, playful wit ; his knowledge is extensive and various ; 
his language lively and pointed; he can adorn the most barren topic, or render 
the dullest agreeable, by his witty levity and his sparkling eloquence. What 
) then is wanting to enable him to fill ghe judgment seat of criticism with honour 
to himself and with profit to others? He wants imagination. He not only 
| has little imagination of his own, but he does not perceive that no work of 
genius can exist without it; that it is the preserving soul which makes works 
immortal. Wherever he has met with it, he looks upon it with the eye of con- 
tempt, and casts it from him as the Arabs did the oriental pearls in the wilder- 


| 


After his failure (for failure it certainly was) in Kitely, (* Every Man in his 


te , ‘ | ness. This is the true secret of the scorn which he has heaped on the chief poets 
Humour,”) one or two of his acquaintances were arguing very stoutly before 


I know that for years he felt annoyed by Reeve's imitation, and he absolutely 
quarrelied with Oxberry for giving a burlesque of his lust scene of Sir Giles, in 
* Tereza Tomkins :” yet, some months before Kean'’s death, Mrs. Yates’s father 
(Mr. Brunton) took the Richmond Theatre for a benefit; Yates played Sylves- 
ter Daggerwoos, and advertised and gave an imitation of Kean, who, on the night, 
was sitting as usual in his box, immediately over the stage,* laughing, applauding, 
and apparently enjoying the performance. 

For many years, whenever Kean met Anderton, he made him give his imita- 
tions, and was particularly delighted by the mimioc’s portrait of a distinguished 
provincial performer, whom the tragedian certainly 

“ Hated with a hate known only on the stage,” 


and whom he only spoke of as “that farthing-candle actor, that the people like 
at ws 


had said ** it was better than Garrick’s.” 


muttered— 
“* They flatter'd me like a dog ; 
They told me I was everything ; 
*Tis false: [am not Kitely proof ” 
This occurred at his house in Clarges-street. 
to him, and as she was in treaty at Drury-lane theatre at the time he appeared 











All thie was weak and wnworthy ; but Rousseau, Byron, Bacon, and Bona watch her steps ia public favour and not unnaturally contrast them with his own 
« r¢ ’ on, ’ ‘a 


When she played Widow Cheerly even her best friends confessed “ she was 
parte, have shown us that great genivs and meanness, generosity and injustice, | 


can co-exist. When the author of “ Childe Harold” said he had been compared | °° all that could be wished.” She passed down the street the following morn 
. D ’ 3 « ? 4 . 


his face that the failure of attraction was in the play, and arose from the altera- 
tion of public taste ; it being a comedy of manners rather than of passions, | 
and, lastly, that Ais Kitely was the greatest thing in nature, and that R. Palmer | 
Kean rose, his eyes quivered with 
that peculiar nervons excitement that it is so much easier to imitate than de- | possessed imagination, he would never have penned the insulting reviews to 
scribe, and patting the head of Charles his child, who was in the room, he 


Miss O'Neil lived nearly opposite | Jeffreys of James the Second. 


and afterwards became, in attraction, his most powerful rival, be was wont to | flourishes. 


of our day : his reviews of Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and Montgo- 
mery, all exhibit the original deficiency of the critic; they are not judged by their 
peers ; he cannot judge them; they have risen beyond his reach, into the atmos- 
| phere—to his upturned and wondering eyes, such flights are folly, and he thinks 
| that genius, like Antwus, must die when it forsakes the ground. Had Jeffrey 





| which I allude. His criticisms did great injury to the cause of literature; his 
sarcastic strictures tamed (own the elastic and bounding spirit of man; poets 
| wrote with the fear of the critic upon them, and dreaded the universal laugh of 
the world. Birds seldom sing well when the kite is iu the air, and Bards dreaded 
the Judge Jeffrey of our day, as much as political offenders dreaded the Judge 
By criticisms such as his, true genius is de- 
, | frauded of its fame for a time, and elegant and polished mediocrity prospers and 
Where are many of the writers who he has praised '—gone to 
. | oblivion, with all their point and glitter; where are some of the writers he has 
traduced and abused '—sitting on the highest pinnacies of fame. 
-| In the vast harm aud little good which Jeffrey did to literature, he was aided 


to K b h are of the fact that K xy thieae aged bin ing, and was, or appeared to be, much chagrined: some one remarked this to | by Wittiam Girrorp, who, if he did not originate, edited the Quarterly Review. 
Salers deed Chiko pty pre! al by the fac & Gar"had tho cain aonb of | Kean , “ Aye; poor soul,” said he, with a quaintness which was really irre- | He was a man of extensive knowledge ; was well acquainted with classic and 
. d, : bably ct, they hac ature 


| sistible, “* she can’t play Kitely.” 
men who possess great powers, but not great souls, and who, acting continually on | & 5 play Ae ly 


old English lore ; 30 learned, that he considered all other people ignorant ; 80 


; . | Littke Knight wrote a song called “ Kitty Clover,” the melody of which | wise, that he was seldom pleased with any thing; and, as he had not risen to 
immediate impulses, and ever mystifying their motives to the million, present a , : 


ass of incongruit 1, however they may profess th , inwardiy r Kean played over one day in the presence of his (Knight's) son; it was subse- 
sa ‘co ’ P. - . 
™m ongruilies, and, ho V . y pre be contrary, y re | night was attempting to 


joice in doing so. Byron and Kean equally mistook notoriety for fame ; they quently brought out as “composed by Mr. Kean.” 
were neither of them so anxious to win the wise as to sway the many ; in their flatter the tragedian by talking af him of the beauty of the melody to Mis 
ambition to be mob-leaders, they were, in fact, mod-led; they pandered to the | Stephens, wham be pereustee Souing & cevions song thet he bed written to th 
taste they wished to govern ; and whilst, in the aggregate, they succumbed tothe 
opinions of the vulgar, they would occasionally diverge in detail, merely to 
show their independence ef spirit. Kean cared less for delineating human na- 


| soldier, who was as drunk as myself, whistling an air: my ear is quick, and 


ture than he did for making a point tell ; and never asked what sort of x charac- | caught up something like the melody in question ; but as no one has claimed it, 


ter he was to represent, but what sort of a part he was to play—not what indi- i suppose it's bad enough too mine 
vidual be should delineate, but what effects he should produce. King Lear was The Tat 9 
to him only an admirable medium of obtaining applause, and valued in propor- | peared in rhe 7 obac conist, wrote him this pithy note :-— 
tion to that applause. He is reported to have said (during the illness of George * Dear Sir,—You can’t play Abel Drugger. 
III., when that play was interdicted) that the public had never seen what he | To which he replied as follows :— 

could do, nor would they, until they saw him over the dead body of Cordelia * Dear Madam,—lI know it 


Yours, &e ” 


Yours, &c..—E. Kean.” 


airt. Kean turned away from Jerry Blossom, and said to a friend, ** Don't 
mind that fellow ; the truth is, I was out all night in Glasgow, and heard a 


The widow of Garrick, the morning after his second benefit, when he ap- 


| mach eminence in the world, he thought no one else was worthy to rise. He 
almost rivalled Jeffrey in wit, and he surpassed him in scorching sarcasm and 
s | crucifying irony. Jeffrey wrote with a sort of levity which induced men to 
e | doubt if he were sincere in his strictures : Gifford wrote with an earnest fierce- 
ness, which showed the delight which he took in his calling. There was no 
| personal ill-will in what Jeffrey did: he wished to raise a laugh at the author's 
I | expense, and provided he said a good thing he was satisfied: it was otherwise 
with Gifford : he wrote as if he wrote in contempt of man—as if he had a grudge 
against the whole human race; he was not content with making the author 
ridiculous, he desired to heap scorn on his person, and to make bim out a fool, 
a knave, oran atheist. This was pitiable—and the more so, when we reflecton 
| the birth and breeding of the critic. Though once a sea-boy—not on the high 
and giddy mast, but in a coasting collier; though once a shoe-maker—not one 
who equips the feet with what is elegaut and new, but a patching cobler—he had 


r ; ’ : mpathy with genius struggling into notice from a condition as humble as his 
Yet, when the accession of George [V_ enabled him to appear as Lear, he was Let me add one more instance of his willingness to confess his errors. A Sak en ame ay amg M ~ areas een eae ae 
content to play it according to Nabum Tate $ version. Some yeare afterwards, literary friend had replied to some aspersions cast on him fur suffering a pro- loughman” ; and Hogg, a shepherd, whose verses onalt of the surgery of 
when Hazlitt's essays, and Haziitt’s advice and remonstrance had aroused him, | logue to ** The Jew of Malta” to be spoken which contained this line— P ; gg, ’ , 


he persuaded the Drury-lane management to restore the fifth act of Shakspeare ; | 
it was thus played a few nights, but the effect (') was not equal to his expecta. | 


tions, and he relinquished Shakspeare, and resumed Tate's tragedy. Had he | 


“Nor mourn an Alleyne whilst we boast a Kean.” 


‘+ | thank you for your defence,” said Kean ; ‘‘ but I deserve the attack ; for 


sheep; of Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, he spoke with unlooked-for kind- 
ness—as the lady in Pope onee paid the tradesman, ‘to make him stare.”— 
Though he obtained his learning through the accidental charity of a neighbour, 


really thought of the divine bard's drama as “the sacred page he was to ex- | ™Y folly in not preventing was as great as my supposed vanity in causing it; | and the almost miraculous bounty of Earl Grosvenor, he had no charity for 


pound” (his own powerful expression), and not as a means by whieh he should | but they know what a fool I am, and do as they please.” 


lime of that matchless and wonderful tragedy; above all, he would have made it | 


& sine gud non that the part of the Fool should be restored; but no, that might | * L think it was said that Kean suffered from polypus ; whether subsequently to 





On the same subject 
gain ephemeral applause, he would have insisted on the restoration of every | °° reported also to have made this splendid reply—** Alleyne was at least 


other struggling scholars: he held out a kindly band to no one, except when 
the prosperity of the Quarterly Review required it. With certain of the old 
Whigs he lived on the same terms as the giant did with Ulysses in the cave— 
spared them for the present. resolved, when tenderer food failed, to make them 


this accident do wot hare pee ; ht wh , . his last regale. But show him a young Whig, who did not pertain to the — 

his was announced thus :---“ * Where is my lover, o where is he gone, a ; ' 5 t Gifford his streng® 

* It may be as well to state to those who have net heard these imitations, that Ox- | new ballad. The poetry by Mr. Knight; the melody by Mr. Kean.” Poor Kitty ec sean .~ pon ie pg vege pate : a eagee | — on rds him 
berry’s and Reeve’s have been allowed on all handsto be admirable, and that Mr. | Stephens, through some mishap, got hissed, for the first, and, I believe, the last time | He lay and looked quictly on-him with rattlesnake eyes ; moved t pot 

Yates’s is generally considered a failure. a. 


oe Ue, in this precious eflusior 


. > mnon him ad bones 
as if he moved not atall; then dropping sudden!y upon him, crushed his bone 
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like a boa, and left not a vestige of bim in the land. It was sometimes his , oil of vitriol, These terrible exhibitions happen seldom, and only in cases of | gle object. But amore comprehensive view was necessary for the statesman's 


re to hunt higher game ; if he injured genius, he was not slow in exposing 
ae. or Netting scorn on shallow pretence. The Review abounds with 
jnstauces of successful and meritorious criticism ; there are admirable discus - 
sions ov old English poetry, and on dramatic literature : there Gifford was in 
his glory and in his strength. 

Among the chiefs of Jeffrey's critical staff, Lory Brovenam mast he named 
with the foremost. His knowledge is extensive, and his genius of a high order : 
no other living man, perhaps, knows so much; and his activity is equal to his | 
talents. He seems to have, through inspiration, more than other men acquire | 
by stedy ; and any one who waits on him to open up sume secret in science oF | 
literature, will find that he is already acquainted with it—nay, has stadied it, 
and is prepared to instruct others in the mystery. Some acquire a smattering 
of many things, and, by looking wise and speaking taystically, pass for men of 
fine taste and deep knowledge : it is otherwise with Brougham—he has pene- 
trated through the surface of all things ; he seems familiar with the spirit and | 
essence as well as the outward form of whatever he discourses upon—he is the 
Admirable Crichton of his day. His wit is ready and unwearied ; his irony is 
like the droppings of nitric acid, and folluws its victim to the grave ; while bis 
power of illustration ranges through al! that is learned, tasteful, and scientific 
The quickness of his perception and the exuberance of his knowledge make | 
him impatient and fretful ; he has no sympathy with duller spirits ; he loves to 
go up to the mark at once ; and resents it as a fault, that others walk while he 
js flying. A high sense of his own powers, and a contempt for those of other 
men, make him an indifferent critic. He loved in other days to prophesy in 
politics, and foretell the fate of measures and of nations :—events did not 
always happen as he had imagined. Into literature he entered as a@ partisan 
rather than a judge ; he dissected to expose, not to amend: it was his pleasure 
to utter a sneer instead of a sound opinion ; and to speak ironically, when he 
ought to have spoken with gentleness and toleration. 








great provocation : true genius can be safer with no one than with Southey. 


| decision, rendered justly cautious, and perhaps timid, by fifteen years of military 


When old age and tailing powers demanded the retirement of Gifford, he was | failures and muscarriages, ere they committed themselves to this policy without 
succeeded, though not immediately, by Joan Gimson Locknart. A change | the means of extrication. Their first endeavours, as well as doty, was to stimu- 
was soon visible in the character of the Review : it showed a wider and a deeper | inate the inert natives of the various provinees of the Iberian peuinsola, by lar- 
sympathy in the fortunes of genius; the insults which Shelley had suffered were, | gesses of money and supplies, to rise in mass against the invader In the dis- 
in some measure, atoned for; praise was extended to the classical fancy of tribation of this bounty even local Prejudices and joalousies interfered the in- 
Keats ; and, in sbert, good will to ali who could claim a share tn feeling and | ternal divisions and provinces of Spain to this day are no imaginary lines of 
imagination, was the order of the day. Nor was this all: the editor allowed separation among the people. In the entrusiasm of the moment, they may have 
his contributors to indulge no longer in their bitter and exasperating disquisitions | been as profusely given as it is certain they were at times grossly misapplied ; 


concerning America: alove of freedom and an admiration of Washington for- | but without the constant flow of this aid, the insurrection would bave been but 


bade this; and though there is an occasional fling against republican principles | of short-lived deravion. With regard to the sin of ignorance respecting the situa- 
and difference of manners, it is all allowable; nor does it much affect our breth- | tion of the Peninsula, with which Mr Canning is so unmereifelly charged, it 
ren of the western continent; they are sensible of an increase of kindness and | must be granted that he was not the only offender: it was the besetting sin of 
of a decrease of ill-will, and acknowledge it. Changes so important as these were | the period, and the army enjoyed their full proportion of it with the admonistra- 
not louked for under Lockhart. He brougbt with him the reputation of ready | tion, ‘The ray of light which burst in from Spain was sudden and unexpected, 
Wit, piercing sarcasm, and withering irony; and as he had used his powers like a and found all parbes unprepared. Experience is generally arrived at but by slow 
prodigal, it was thought he would not spare them now when abattle was about to | and painfal sacrifices ; nor did the first years of the conduct of this war, either 
be fought, compared to which all his other combats were but skirmishes. Many re-| abroad or at home, militate against the truth of this adage. The rancour of 
garded him as a second Jeffrey, with equal wit and talent for ridicule, aud adis- the author against Mr. Canning is further manifested by bis departing from the 
position to be fierce and severe—they have been agreeably disappointed. He is, | thread of his history, when relating the occurrences of 1808, to cite cireum- 
it is true, sometimes sharp enough; and in his reviews of romances and novels | stances of a colouring depreciatory of his character, which are said to have 
weighs them inthe Waverley balance, and finds them wanting; but, on the | taken place as late a» 1826. We must likewise confess ourselves at a loss to 
whole, he is fair and tolerant, and frequently kind. He has imagination and | discover how the citation of letters from persons in office of the dates of April 


learniug—a union not common in editors. 
Though the Edimburgh, the Quarterly, and the Westminster, are the chief of | 
our critical periodicals, we are by no means disposed to consider them as alone | 
influencing our literature. In truth, some of the best disquisitions on poetry | 
ever penned in the island belong not to them, but to Blackwood's Magazine, and | 
are by a true poet, Joun Witson. The imagination which Jeffrey wants, he 


1818 and April 1811, can disclose the inefficient state of the cabinet ander Mr. 
Canning, who resigned in the latter end of 1809. In short, the author seems to 
be mfluenced more by the impulse of private feeling than the calculations of dis- 
passionate reason. 

The eireumstances of this glorious war during the years 1810, 1811, and part 
of 1812, are those related and commented upon in this fourth volume. The 


Sypney Sarr has long been numbered among the stern hand of critics, who has to overflowing ; the mercury of his genius stands as high as that of any one. | operations of Suchet in Catalonia and Valencia, with bis reduction of the forti- 
love to harass the sensitive sons of verse. His wit and his learning entitle him | He has fancy for the highest and humour for the lowest , and in no flight or vagary | fed places of Tarragona, Saguntum, Valencia, and others of jess note, are most 


to judge of high matters; though we are far from commending the spirit in 
which some of his comments are written, or admitting that it is seemly in a 
divine to meddle with such nettly and thistly matters as sarcastic and ironical 
criticisms. He is one of those persons of whom the poet speaks, who miss 
the way to fame in original composition, and then turn critics, less in their own 
defence, than with the desire of casting down or pulling back others who are on 
their way to distinction. Mach talent has flowed into the channel of criticism ; 
but it is an error to suppose that this has prevented such persons from making 
a name for themselves: on the contrary, almost all those who are distinguished 
in criticism, attempted, both by prose and verse, to obtain notice ; and, 
having failed in this, they set up for judges of the very articles which they 
could not themselves produce. We have seen stanzas by very proud critics, 
where 
The muses on their racks 
Scream like the windings of ten thousand jacks. 


Sir James Mackinrosu was a critic of a milder mood: his knowledge 
reached from east to west. he was familiar with the history of our literature, 
and tasted the racy spirit of our earlier verse like a poet of the highest order. 
He wrote those splendid retrospects of English Literature, which sustained the 
fading glory of the Edinburgh Review. But he inclined more to discussion 
than to criticism: he seldom embroiled himself in personal matters; he loved 
to speculate in magnificent generalities ; and, save in the case of Lingard’s ac- 
count of the massacre of the Innocents, he avoided minute detail and circum- 
stantial inquiry. If he chanced to dip his wing in the stream of sarcastic criti- 
cism, he soon rose again into upper air. 

WituamM Hazuirr was a singular mixture of sagacity of remark and oddity 
of opinion: he knew much : he was a skilful judge in art ; his taste in literature 
was undoubted; and he saw through the varnish into the solid wood of al! that 
he turned his eyes upon. His passion for singularity was injurious to his fame ; 
his party spirit embroiled him with men who commanded engines powerful 
enough to crush him; and a certain indiscreet way of uttering his sentiments 
shocked many who gave the tone to opinion. The consequence was, Hazlitt was 
underrated, and considered by many as a lover of paradox, andaman who 
could only utter odd and remarkab!e things. Yet he could go at once into the 
true beauties of a poem, as a bee goes to the honey of a flower. He has imagi- 
nation and sensibility. 

Tuomas Carty e has added the German feeling of criticism to that of his na- 
tive land; his articles, amid much that is odd and startling, abound with flashes 
of natural fire, and show a spirit searching, profound, and philosophic. 

Tuomas Basinoton Macautay has fine qualities, and perhaps is the only one 
of all the club of northern critics who unites high imagination with deep saga- 
city—a feeling of the tender and the touching, with a love of the sharp and the 
satiric. He is sometimes more dazzling than accurate ; and may be accused of 


can any genius indulge in which he cannot sympathize. Sucha singular comin- | 
nation of qualities was perhaps never before known. He wil! dream with the | 
proudest poet that ever sat on Parnassus, and then leave a heavenly super- 
structure worthy of the imagination of Martin, to snickle hares and rabbits with 
some poacher at its base. It is in no particular series of papers that he has made 


and extends his viewsover a!l nations and subjects. His dissertations on Homer 
will prove all I have said, and more: where is there more knowledge, more 


from many critics, but is, nevertheless, right. He did that justice to the natural 


understood him both as a man and a poet, which has not always happened to 
critics. ‘That high efforts of imagination are yet endured in the land, we may 
thank John Wilson. 

There are other periodicals which occasionally contain criticisms of no com- 
mon merit: those of the A/las, the Spectator, the Examiner, and the Scotsman, 
though sometimes hasty, and sumetimes severe, are above the common order ; 
and several of the Magazines exhibit fine taste and feeling. ‘Iwo writers of 


Characters of Shakspeare.” In the first, Mr. Bulwer has maintained the 
supremacy of natural genius, and claimed for feeling and imagination the ele- 
vation which other nations have assigned them; in the second, Mrs. Jameson 
has, with the most delicate tact and discrimination, revealed, as it were, the 
secrets of her sex, and made us acquainted with female nature as it appeared to 
Shakspeare. In doing this, they have fulfilled the highest duties of criticism 
Bulwer has sunk party spirit and dismissed the frivolities of faction : he looks at 
the genius which the land produces, and seeks to obtain for it that justice which 
God intended by creating it, and which princes and powers refuse to concede ; he 
claims for sense, and worth, and talent, that distinction among men personally, 
which they have mentally, and recommends a union among the sons of the 
morning to recover their birthright. Mrs. Jameson proves that the natural 
pictures which poets draw are the loveliest and best; that the mental portraits 
of Shakspeare’s glorious, vet womanly heroines, are worth seven acres of paint- 
ed canvas, where we have only posture, and form, and colour : in doing th's, she 
vindicates the dignity of invention, and advocates the cause for which Words- 
worth penned his ** Excursion,” and Bulwer wrote his last and ablest work. 





genius of Hogg, which the Edinburgh attempted and would not, and which the 
Quarterly has never attempted at all; and in his disquisitions on Burns, he has | those who Are Hot spectators, the descriptions of a siege seem to be the most 
| faithful; the whole process may be seen and noted by one individual—the in- 











elaborately set forth, presenting details of infinite value to the officer, and lively 
interest to the general reader. 

In 1811 the unslumbering eye of Napoleon saw the Russian contest in distant 
prospect, and he commenced bis military preparation by the withdrawal of bis 
best troops from Spain, which enabled Lord Wellington to assume the offensive 


all this manifest ; he scatters his criticisms in strange places: we may find | against Marmont and Soult. The historian, with accuracy and precision, por- 
them—and of the deepest and richest kind—wrought in with bacchanalian orgies, | trays the combinations, movements, exposes the faults, and lauds the talent de- 
or wild bursts of festivity and hare-brained enjoyment. He sometimes composes | veloped in the many trying situations with which his narration of this campaign 
his brow and bends his faculties to the critic’s task alone: it will then be seen | may be said to teem, Lord Hill's masterly surprise of General Girard at Aroyo 
that he feels poetry in all his veins; that he is possessed with its highest spirit ; | 


Molino is beautifully painted; and, ae the success of this most difficult of all 
military enterprises demanded, is enthusiastically evlogised. 
Colonel Napier's high and chivalric sense of honour is finely evinced in his 


learning, more feeling, combined with so much genius and such exquisite judg- | 2¢alous endeavours still to obtain the meed of honour for the defence of Tarifa 
ment! With all the English translations of Homer be is familiar ; and he | for those anto whom it was justly due—to General Campbell and Captain Smith 
inclines to yield the balm of excellence to that of Cowper, in which he differs | of the Engineers 


The beleaguerment and capture of the citiesef Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajos 
occupy a large portion of the remaining pages. Of ali military operations, to 


terest never flags by the recital of desultory marches and counter-marches 
without apparent result or object. We have felt it quite impossible to peruse 
these spirit-stirring details without feeling a spark of that enthusiasm which bas 
here elevated Colonel! Napicr’s literary powers to a height they have never be- 
fore reached, The narrative of the assault and storming of Badajos, thus given, 
rouses in turn every feeling of the haman breast—courage, anger, admiration, 


different powers, as well as sexes, have lately aided the general cause of genivs: | brror, pity, exuliation. Never were the deadly calamities of war more vividly, 
I allude tothe authors of “ England and the English,” and ‘The Female | er truly pictured, and honour to him for the sentiment, more unaflectedly de- 


plored than by this gallant soldier; and never was lesson more impressively in- 
culcated to check the insane ambition of princes an people, than the following 
here transcribed of the storming and sack of Bada os — 


ASSAULT OF BADAJOS 

“ The night was dry but clouded, the air thick with watery exbalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches unusually still, yet a low mormur 
pervaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flu here and there ; 
while the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was well io 
Badajos. The French, confiding in Phillipon's direful skill, watched from their 
lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had twice before baffled, and 
now hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined fromthe walls. The British, 
standing in deep columns, were as eager to meet that fiery destruction ne the 
others were to pour it down; and both were alike terrible for their strength, 
their discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts, Former 
failures there were to avenge, and on either side such leaders as left no excuse 








overlooking beauties, and occasionally of discovering them where they can j . 
scarcely be said toexist. He has aided in giving a tone of kindliness to the | _ I have now written what I promised—namely, a brief Biographical History of 
Edinburgh Review, which was greatly wanted ; we have no longer any of those British Literature during the last Fifty Years. If I have done that ill which 
biting and > ogee ene age be eens was trampled in the rtd Geel d teaent yo ere by ~. sede recy feet only pres . ae 
some ass who brayed on the Whig side of the common, exalted as a deity. The | What a and fen concerning the caie! men Of his country: le 
Review itself hus ceased to be a Fee-fa-fum to young ‘onhans : the public has | the learned and the gifted declare their opinions also, and correct and modify the 
seen the folly of following in the train of jadges who condemned the good and | crude and imperfect notions which have arisen frema humbler source. The 
exalted the indifferent. The bright have risen into eminence in spite of their | litte I bave done, has been done conscientiously. I am only afraid that the free- 
censure; and the dull have descended to oblivion in spite of their praise. Book- | dom of my remarks-—my praise more, perhaps, than my censure—may have 
sellers no longer take their opinion from criticism, and a writer suffers no mate- | Offended some for whom personally I have a bigh respect. Nor has the 
rial injury from its attack. When Pope satirized Ralph, the latter found that article been written without pain: I have had to speak of the dead—of mighty 
the trade had lost all confidence in his capacity; when Jeffrey attacked Lamb | men who were my friends : their departure has reminded me that others of the 
and Montgomery, they rose into reputation notwithstanding. In truth, the im- | Sons of light are getting into years, and may soon quit us, without hope of having 
patience of > a rc harel oaey are nigp tee till the quarterly quota of cri- - eee nnn a myn filled ve f “ 
ticism is issued: before the book is well dried, it is opened up in a thousand nave not attemp' stem, show our chiles men as sections 
hands ; and when Macaulay's splendid disquisition makes its appearance, he finds | Of @ scientific arrangement ; the period which ] have taken is only a fragment ; 
the pe is wpe! in high favour, and requires no aid, or is already dead, and be- Pe ther seman peemenry eee pm atrie rag yee come. a 
yond the reach of censure. classifica 7 5.38 CGF TORE, 
Gifford had the help of some of the first men of the age in his Quarterly: | individual genius grows up like a tree by the river side; itis subject to no 
their generous sentiments,extensive learning, and high genius, mingled fair | @cademic trimmings and prunings ; it is left to the — of its own will, and 
flowers and sweet fruits wih his brambles and sloes. Joun Wu.son Croker | has no censors to check, nor princes who admonish. Like the judges of Israel, 
— me eg: the ae in mente Mag oe and biting wit: he gave oe Se dee -— own eyes : ve cone of - _ 
early proofs of such powers in his poem on the tage; intime tal stand singly an >. 8 ollowers more than Burns: who has 
enting ent tert one in hie peti; and sents teeta ant aut a imitated Crabbe’—is any one like Scott!—who resembles Southey, or calls 
proaching Scott, in his Peninsular battles. To his pen many articles full of po- | Wordsworth master’ All these great men stand singly—they are without fore- 
litical wormwood are attributed ; and also some of the papers on America, which | 'wnners or followers. It is true, that ingenious critics saw Young revive in 
were not received ina tone of thankfulness by the menof the West. To politi- Cowper ; Allen Ramsey in Burns; and the old Ministrels in Scott ;—nay, 
cal things it is perhaps wise to apply the scorpion lash; but the gentler ameni- | Southey, = seems, is of the school of Wordsworth. It is easy fer faney to 
ties of literature require a tender heart and a lenient hand. It was the fault of moms mer points - poten Lnipnrese two a the chief features 
the critics of the Quarterly to be attached too much to caste: they allowed the | Of which are essentially diferent. J or my own part, | see no reason to go be- 
gall of party to mingle with many of their sentiments: they had no idea of doing | Yond the province of critical biography, for the sake of drawing nice distinctions, 
a good deed for the republic of letters ; they desired to confoand their political | °F + sats re ae ar poe a ae" P ie 4 
opponents, and themselves; butas the Review rose, the party, whose senti-| Some one has desired me to deseri © ionuence which men Of geniue 
ments it uttered, sunk. 9) | have in this land: that can be done in a word—they have none. The editors 
Sin Wither Bc sributed / : : | of two or three leading newspapers have more to say with the country and the 
are mecha z corning tyre a Deumdaaeeiion cheeatianttie | government, than all the bards who have breathed for these fifty years. The 
anecdote of a historical or biographical nature. ions a Gate pers as the re- | influence of genius is recorded in its fortunes. Chatterton drank poison, for 
views of * Sahmonia” end the * Life of Jobe Home,” may be eoaveves bodily to | he could not find nent Ng 00) was refused the means of improving his health 
‘ | . t 
be pow of the oe me re are pri — a ee et are much | Sat Boe, ada ‘con pa dasomre rem rv pony ary tegen ; Soon 
etter; they are imbued with the spirit of those of whom he speaks, and are se- oe htens ‘ aed 
rious and comic, general and minute, and so readable that we love to return to sey ae: agg a pga ag arg fm gates pe — poh ne 
them, and t quit them till we have them b > ge y whdhet. , 
prorreds prac ae herag 6 Z Pride yb Mae Bt onde d py hen" | the land his geniue adoros ; Coleridge has been deprived of his small pension ; 
them with the literary gossip of bis early days, and told tales of the great men of | w Sa yan ve es — —- “4 pes -of thie ~ - 
the Scottish capital, which carried us back to the days of the Humes, the Robert- | i. ay one ‘ oo hone on Vas - . nd W ‘* “ Ms oe toca io reward 
sons, and the Blairs. His early contributions have more of the air and tone of | ; ead ~ a my whe ; row ; and Wilson lives by moral philosophy. 
criticism than his latter: in his review of the “ Reliques of Burns,” he hazards | * ”” ape aangeee Se 
Opinions on the merits of the tllustrious peasant, in setne of which | cannot con- im » _ S ‘ 
cur; and inserts doubtful anecdotes which darken the already too gloomy narra- NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
tive of the poet's short career. Burns and Scott stood in different positions, and VOL. IV. 
occupied different pedestals and elevations on the hill of fame: their manners | History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France, from the year 
were unlike; their feelings bad little resemblance ; the characters of their minds 1807 to the year 1614. By W. F. P. Napier, C. B. Vol. IV. London, 
were as remote from each other as the east is distant from the west; and had | 1834. Boone 
Burns lived to write his opinion of Scott, he would have erred, perhaps, both | The fourth volume of Colonel Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula 
in estimate of character and genias. They could not have understood one | is now before us, and is as remarkable as either of the preceding for profound 
another ; knowledge and clear demonstration of the art of war, spirit in compusition, on- 
The contributions of Rosert Sovurney are of a peculiar kind: he avoids di- | restricted freedum of observation, and passion and prejudice in political jodg- 
rect collisions as frequently as he can with: the immediate object of his criticism; | ment. ‘The gallant author appears to confine that better part of valour, discre- 
but he indicates his opinion by a thousand allusions and parallels drawn from | tion, solely to military subjects; and on certain others to turn his sword upon 
history or from nature. Others please—he pleases and instrocts: he has such | himself, especially when commenting upon the policy, character, and conduct of 
learuing as few can equal ; such knowledge of literature, foreign as well as do- | those wielding the civil government: in such cases his coup dad becomes 
mestic, as no one else possesses; and an alacrity of fancy, a quickness of wit, | limited, his decisions somewhat rash, and his attacke made with a headlong fury 
and an original force of remark, which seem inexhaustible. ‘The fountain of his | not unlikely to be injurious to himself by the after exhaustion and weakness 
judgment and imagination is never dry; it wells up and refreshes the most bar- | rather than hurtful by the impetuosity of the onset 
ren topics; those who desire to see the wonders which genius can work,orwho| The pamphileteering virulence, 60 unworthy of the gravity of the historian, 
wish to taste true knowledge in right racy English, ought to read the reviews of | with which the late Mr. Canning and Mr. Perceval are assailed, particularly the 
Southey Thoogh he avoids severity, and preserves a mild and philosophical | first-mentioned statesman, cast a dark shadow over the otherwise unsullied bril- 
mood in the midst of his researches and examinations, it must not be supposed | liancy of his literary labours. It would be well for the author to imprint his 
that he has not a spice of the satirist in him ; in truth he is, on fitting occasions, | mind with the observation, that even truth foses ite force in an invective; and 
sarcastic and stern: when smitten, he smites again; he does not content him- that the characters of those eminent individuals are not staked upon the single 
self with flashes of wit and strokes of irony: these are but the accompaniments | hazard of the Peninsular War. It might seem proper to those immediaiely en- 
of ans ang iment, as rain and tempests are of thunder and fire; he flays his vic- { gaged im this contest, and to those who form their judgments after events, that 
tim while he shows him in the wrong, and then annoints him with nitric acid and i the whole energies of the country should have been directed at once to this sin- 











for weakness in the hour of trial, and the possession of Badajos was become a 
point of honour personal with the svldiers of ench netion. Bet the «trong 
desire for glery was in the Briti#h, dashed with a hatred of the citizens on an 
old grudge ; andrecent toil and hardship, with much spilling of blood, had made 
many incredibly suvage—for these things render the noble-minded indeed averse 
to cruelty, but harden the vulgar spirit. Numbers also, like Cosar's centurion, 
who could not forget the plander of Avaricum, were heated with the recollection 
of Cuidad Rodrigo. and thireted for poi! Thes every spirit found a canae of 
excitement ; the wondrous power of discipline bound the whole together as with 
a band of iron; and, in the pride of arms, none doubted their might to bear 
down every obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. At ten o'clock the 
castle, the San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, the distant bastion of San 
Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of the Guardiana, were to have 
been simultaneously assailed ; and it was hoped that the strength of the enemy 
would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many are the disappointments of 
war. An unforseen accident delayed the attack of the fifth division; and a 
lighted carcass, thrown from the castle, falling close to where the men of the 
third division were drawn up, discovered their array, and obliged them to antici- 
pate the signal by half an hour, Then, every thing being suddenly disturbed, 
the double columns of the fourth and light division also moved silently and swift- 
ly against the breaches ; and the guard of the trenches, rushing forward with a 
shout, encompassed the San Roque with fire, and broke in #0 violently that scarcely 
any resistance was made. But a sudden blaze of light and the rattling of musketry 
indicated the commencement of a most vehement combat at the castle. There 
General Kempt, for Picton, hurt by a fall in the camp, and expecting no change 
in the hour, was not present—there Gen. Kempt, I say, led the third division ; 
he had passed the Rivillas in single files, by a narrow bridge, under a terrible 
musketry, and then reforming and running op the rugged hill, bad reached the 
foot of the castle, when he fell, severely wounded, and being carried back to the 
trenches met Picton, who hastened forward to take the command. Meanwhile 
his troops, spreading along the front, reared their heavy ladders, some against 
the adjoining front on the left, and with incredible courage ascended amidst 
showers of heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the para- 
pet; while fromthe flanks the enemy plied his musketry with a fearful rapidity, 
and in front, with pikes and bayonets, stabbed the leading assailants or pushed 
the ladders frown the walls; and all this attended with deafening shouts, and 
the crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of croshed soldiers answer- 
ing to the sullen stroke of the falling weights. Still swarming round the 
remaining ladders, these undaunted veterans strove who should first climb, until, 
all being overtarned, the French shouted victory, and the British, baffled but 
untamed, fell back a few paces, and took shelter under the rugged edge of the 
hill, Here, when the broken ranks were somewhat reformed, the heroic Colonel 
Ridge, springing forward, called with a stentorian voice on his men to follow, and, 
seizing 4 ladder, once more raised it against the castle, yet to the right of the 
former attack, where the wall was lower and an embrasure offered some facility. 
A second ladder was soon placed alongside of the first by the grenadier officer 
Canch, and the next instant he and Ridge were on the rampart; the shouting 
troops pressed after them—the garrison, amazed and in a manner surprised, were 
driven fighting through the double gate into the town, and the castle was won. 
A reinforcement sent from the French reserve then came up, a sharp action 
followed, both sides fired through the gate, and the enemy retired ; bot Ridge 
fell, an’ no man died that night with more glory—yet many died, and there was 
much glory. Daring these events, the tormult at the breaches was such as if 
the very earth had been rent asunder and its central fires were bursting upwards 
uncontrolled. The two divisions had reached the glacis just as the firing at the 
castle had commenced, and the fash of a single musket, discharged from the 
covered way a8 a signal, showed them that the French were ready ; yet no stir 
was heard, and darkness covered the breaches. Some hay-packs were then 
thrown, some ladders were placed, and the forlorn hopes and storming parties of 
the light division, about five hundred im all, had descended into the ditch without 
opposition, when a bright flame, shooting upwards, displayed all the terrors of 
the scene. The ramparts, crowded with dark figures and glittering arms, were 
seen on the one side, and on the other the red colomns of the British, deep and 
broad, were coming on like streams of burning lava. It wae the touch of the 
magician’s wand, for a crash of thunder followed, and with incredible violence 
the storming parties were dashed to pieces by the explosion of hundreds of shells 
and powder-barrels. For an instant the iight division stood on the brink of 
the diteh, amazed at the terrific sight; then, with « sbout that matched even 
the sound of the explosion, flew down the ladders, or disdaining their aid, leap- 
ed, reckless of the depth, into the gulf below ; and, neerly at the same moment, 
amidst 2 blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, the fourth division came running 
in, and descended with a like fory. There were, however, only five ladders for 
both columns, which were close together ; and a deep cut made in the bottom of 
the ditch, as far as the counter-gosrd of the Trinidad, was filled with water from 
the inondation : into this watery snare the head of the fourth division fell, aud 
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it ie said that above a hundred of the fusileers, the men of Albvera, were there 
smothered. Those who followed checked not, but as if such a disaster had been 
expected, turned to the left, and thus came upon the face of the untinished 
ravelin, which, being rough and broken, waa inistaken for the breach, and instantly 
covered with men: yet a wide and deep chastn was still between them and the 
ramparts, from whence came a deadly fire wasting their ranks Thus baffled, 
they aleo commenced 4 rapid discharge of musketry, and disorder ensued ; for 
the men of the light division, whore conducting engineer bad heen disabled early, 
and whose flank was confined by an unfinished ditch intended to cut off the bas- 
tion of Santa Maria, roshed towards the breaches of the curtain aod the Trini- 
dad, which were indeed before them, but which the fourth division were destined 
to storm. Creat was the confusion, for now the ravelin was quite crowded with 
men of both divisions; and while some continued to fire, others jumped down 
and ran towards the breach; many also passed between the ravelin and the 
counter-guard of the Trinidad—the two divisions got mixed, and the reserves, 
which should have remained at the quarries, also came pouring i, until the 
ditch was quite filled, the rear still crowding forward, and all cheering vehe- 
mentiy. The enemy's shouts also were load and terrible; and the bursting of 
ehells and of grenades, the roaring of the guns from the flanks, answered by the 
iron howitsers from the battery of the parallel, the heavy roll and hornd explo- 
sion of the powder-barrels, the whizzing flight of the blazing splinters, the loud 
exhortations of the officers, and the continual clatter of the muskets. made a 
maddening din. Now a multitude bounded up the great breach, as if Criven by 
a whirlwind ; but across the top glittered a range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged on both sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous bears, which were 
chained together and set deep in the ruins; and for ten feet in front the ascent 
was covered with loose planks, studded with sharp iron points, on which the feet 
of the foremost being set, the planks moved, and the unbappy soldiers falling for- 
ward on the spikes, rolled down upon the ranks behind. Then the Frenchmen, 
shouting at the success of their stratagem, and leaping forward, plied their shot 
with terrible rapidity ; for every man had several muskets, and each musket, in 
addition to its ordinary charge, contained a small cylinder of wood stuck full of 
leaden slugs, which scattered like hail when they were discharged. Again the 
assailants rushed up the breaches, and again the sword-blades, immovable and 
impassable, stopped their charge ; andthe hissing shells and thundenng powder- 
barrels exploded unceasingly. Hundreds of men had fallen, and hundreds more 
were dropping ; but still the heroic officers called aloud for new trials, and, 
sometimes followed by many, sometimes by a few, ascended the ruins, and so 
furious were the men themselves, that in one of these charges the rear strove to 
push the foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to make a bridge of their 
writhing bodies; but others frustrated the attempt by dropping down; and men 
fell so fast from the shot, that it was hard to know who went down voluntarily, 
who were stricken; and many stooped unhurt that never rose again. Vain also 
would it have been to break through the sword-blades, for the trench and para- 
pet behind the breach were finished ; and the assailants, crowded into evena 
narrower space than the ditch was, would still have been separated from their 
enemies, and the slaughter would have continued. At the beginning of this 
dreadfal conflict, Colonel Andrew Barnard had, with prodigious efforts, sepa- 


along towards the breaches ; but the French. although turned on both flanks, ar d 
abandoned by fortune, did not yet yield; and meanwhile, the detachment of the 
fourth regiment, which had entered the town when the San Vincente was first 
carried, was strangely situated ; forthe streets were empty and brillantly ille- 
minatec, and no person was seen, yet a low buz and whisper were heard around, 
lattices were now and then gently opened, and from time to tume shots were 
fired from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards. However, the 
troops, with bugles sounding, advanced towards the great square of the town, 
and, in their progress, captured several rnvies going with ammunition to the 
breaches : but the square itself was as empty and silent as the streets, and the 
houses as bright with lamps; aterrible enchantment seemed to be in operation, 
for they saw nothing but Jight, and heard only the low whispers close around 


| them, while the turmult at the breaches was like the crashing thunder. ‘There, 


indeed, the fight was plainly raging; and hence, quitting the equare, they at- 
tempted tu take the garrison in reverse, by attacking the ramparts from the town 


side , but they were received with a rolling musketry, driven back with loss, and 


| resummed their movement through the streets. At last the breaches were abandon- 


ed by the French, other parties entered the place, desultory combats took place in | 
various parts, and, finally, General Viellande, and Phillipon, who was wounded, 
seeing all ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered San | 
Cristoval, where they all surrendered early the next morning, upon summons, | 
to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who bad, with great readiness, pushed through the 


| town to the drawbridge ere they had time to organise further resistance. But 


} 


even in the moment of ruin the night before, the noble governor had sent some 


| horsemen out from the fort to carry the news to Soult’s army, and they reached | 








| 





rated his division from the other, and preserved some degree of military array ; | 


but now the tumult was such that no command could be heard distinctly, except 
by those close athand; andthe mutilated carcasses heaped on each other, and 
the wounded, stroggiing to avoid being trampled upon, broke the formations— 
order was impossible. Yet vfficers of all stations, followed more or less nu- 
merously by the men, were seen to start out, as if struck by a sudden madness, 


and rush into the breach, which, yawning and glittering with steel, seemed like | 


the mouth of some huge dragon belching forth smoke and flame. !n one of | 


these attempts Colonel Macleod, of the forty-third, a young man, whose feeble 
body would have been quite unfit for war, if it had not been sustained by an un- 
conquerable spirit, was kuiled. Wherever bis voice was heard, there his soldiers 
gathered ; aud with sach a strong resolution did he lead them up the fatal ruins, 


| —that some were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon | 


himin time to prevent a greater misfortune. Now commenced that wild and | 
desperate wickedness which tarnished the lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. Al! 

indeed were not alike, for hundreds risked, and many lost their lives, in striving 
to stop the violence ; but the madness generally prevailed, and as the worst men 
were leaders here, all the dreadful passions of human nature were displayed 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty, and murder, 
shrieks, imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting from the houses, the crashing | 
of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets used in violence, resounded for 
two days and nights in the streets of Badajos: on the third, when the cily was | 
sacked, when the soldiers were exhausted by their own excesses, the tumult | 
rather subsided than was quelled. ‘The wounded men were then looked to, the 

dead disposed of. Five thousand men and officers fell during this siege ; and of 
these, including seven hundred Portuguese, three thousand five hundred had | 
been stricken inthe assault—sixty officers, and more than seven hundred men, 

being slain on the spot. The five generals, Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, | 
and Picton, were wounded—the first three severely. About six hundred men | 
and officers fell in the escalade of San Vincente, as many at the castle, and more 
than two thousand at the breaches, each division there losing twelve hundred 
And how deadly the strife was at that poivt may be gathered from this—the 
furty-third, and fifty-second regiments of the light division alone lost more men 
than the seven regiments of the third division engaged at the castle! Let any man 
picture to bimselt this frightful carnage taking place in a space of less than a hun- | 
dred square yards; let him consider, that the slain died not all suddenly, nor by | 
one manner of death ; that some perished by steel, some by shot, some by water | 


| 
| 
| 


some dashed to atoms by the fiery explosions; that for hours this destruction | 
wus endured without shrinking, and that the town was won at last: let any man | 


consider this, andl he must admit that a British army bears with it an awful | 


power. And false would it be to say that the French were feeble men; for the 
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ments, and were afterwards pulverized and swept from the scene by its ravaging 
breath. He seems to have known Mirabeau intimately, dined often with him, 
and accompanied him to the tavern. One day as they got up together from 
dinner after a long animated conversation, Mirabeau laying his two large hands 
on the shoulders of his young companion, said to him, alluding to their conversa. 
tion, “ They will never pardon me my superiority.” But the horrors of the 
Revolution soon ensued, and whatever allusions the brilliant vision of pro- 
spective liberty and regeneration might have cast over the imagination of the 
young poet, they quickly meHed away at the touch of humanity The blood, 
the crimes, the rant and fury, which early began to blot out and swallow up 
every fair hope in despair and dread, awakened his uncontrollable indignation ; 
this was too strong to be suppressed in ope so ardent and humane ; and on one 
occasion, seeing a head carried on a pike before his hotel, he called out of his 
window, ‘* Murder, murder! assassins, assassins!’ This virtuous ardour and 
indignation would soun doubtless have brought him to the guillotine, if 
Monsieur de Malesherbes, compassionating his youth and virtue, and foreseeing, 
that if he remained in France, he would surely fall a victim to his generous 
and courageous sentiments, had not persuaded him to make the voyage to 
America 

«If I were in your place,” said Monsieur de Malesherbes, ‘I would go to 
America; I would undertake some great enterprise; I would travel for ten 
years.” This idea fired the imagination of young Chateaubriand. He had 
already a great enterprise in his mind. It isthus he developes in his Memoirs 
the idea of this enterprise :— 

** The voyage which I then undertook was only the prelude of another much 
more important, the plan of which I communicated to Monsieur de Malesherbes 
on my return. proposed to myself nothing less than to determine, by land, 
the grand question of the South Sea passage by the North. It is known, that 
in spite of the efforts of Captain Cook and other navigators, it has always re- 
mained in doubt.” 

One can hardly help smiling at the project of discovery terminating in those 
beautiful tales or poems by which Monsieur de Chateaubriand has immortalized 


| his wandering in America. For our parts, however, we are perfectly contented 
/ 


that it has so terminated. Let others travel and discover, but their travellings 
and discoveries, however important, will never be to us half so delightful, as 
contemplating this young enthusiastic “ échappé ” from civilisation, this refugée 
from the artificial existence of a Court, fleeing refinement and crime, and 
plunging into the depth of savage life, as into a bath, to cleanse and rejuvinate 
his spirit, and then to send it forth in all its beautified purity, to explore, to 
marvel! at, to be transported with the springing wonders of nature where man is 
not. He became, as it were, a playfellow of the forests and mighty streams ; 
all eye, all heart, all ecstasy. But what is most delightful, he humanizes upon 
every thing he sees. Nothing encounters his sight, even in inanimate nature, 


| nothing is shaped by his fancy, but it immediately vibrates upon some chord of 


his heart. How different is humanity from civilisation! Compare the scenes 
which were then going on in Paris, with those wiich Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand found in the huts of the wild Indian warriors and huntsmen. This con- 
trast heightens the delight which we feel in accompanying him in his poet's 
rambles through a new world. But we must proceed with the Memoirs. 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand embarked for America at St. Malo, on the 6th of 
May, 1791. The sentiments he experienced on his first arrival, are well de- 
scribed in his ** Gené du Christianisme.”’ 

‘*T remained for some time with my arms crossed, looking about me with a 
confusion of feelings and ideas, which I could not disentangle then, and which 


garrison stood and fought manfully, and with good discipline, behaving worthily. | I cannot at present describe. This continent, unknown by the rest of the world 


Shame there was none on either side. Yet who shall do justice to the bravery | 


| of the soldiers—the noble emulation of the officers? Who shall measure out 


that when one behind him, in falling, planged a bayonet into his back, he com- | 


plained not, and, continuing his course, was shot dead within a yard of the sword- 
blades, But there was no want of gallant leaders or desperate followers 

Two hours spent in these vain efforts convinced the soldiers that the 
breach of the Trinidad was impregnable; and as the opening in the cur- 
tain, although less strong, was retired, and the approach to it impeded by deep 
holes and cuts made in the ditch, the troops did not much notice it after the par- 
tial failure of one attack which had been made early. Gathering in dark groups, 
and leaning on their muskets, they looked up with sullen desperation at the 
Trinidad, while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts, and aiming their shots 
by the light of the fire-balis which they threw over, asked, as their victims fell, 
* Why they did not come into Badajos?’ In this dreadful situation, while the 
dead were lying in heaps, and others continually falling—the wounded crawled 
about to get some shelter from the merciless fire above, and withal, a sickening 
stench from the burnt flesh of the slain—Captain Nicholas, of the evgineers, 
was observed by Mr. Shaw, of the forty-third, making incredible efforts to force 
hie way with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion. Shaw, having collected 
about fifty soldiers of all regiments, joined him; and although there was adeep 
cut along the foot of this breach also, it was instantly, passed; and these two 
young officers, at the head of their gallant band, rushed up the slope of the ruins ; 
but when they had gained two thirds of the ascent, a concentrated fire of mus- 
ketry and grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth. Nicholas was mor- 


tally wounded, and the intrepid Shaw stood alone. After this, no fur- | 


ther effort was made at any point; and the troops remained passive, but 
unflinching, beneath the enemy's shot, which streamed without intermis 
sion; for, of the riflemen on the glacis, many leaping early into the ditch, 
had joined in the assault, and the rest, raked by a cross fire of grape 
from the distant bastions, baffled in their aim by the smoke and flames from the 
explosions, and too few in number, had entirely faiked to quell the French mus- 
ketry. About midnight, when two thousand brave men had fallen, Wellington, 
who was on a height close to the quarries, sent orders for the remainder to re- 
tire, and re-form fur a second assault; for he had just then heard that the castle 
was taken, and thinking the enemy would still hold vut in the town, was resolved 
to assail the breaches again. This retreat from the ditch was, however, not 
effected without further carnage and confusion; for the French fire never 
slackened, and a cry arose that the enemy were making a sally from the distant 
flanks, which caused a rush towards the ladders; then the groans and Jamen- 
tations of the wounded who could not move, and expected to be slain, increased 
Many officers, who had not heard of the order, endeavoured to stop the soldiers 
from going back; and some would even have removed the ladders, but were 
unable to bresk the crowd. All this time the third division was lying close in 
the castle; and, either froma fear of risking the loss of a point which ensured 
the capture of the place, or that the egress was too difficult, made no attempt 
to drive away the enemy from the breaches. On the other side, however, the 
fifth division had commenced the attack on the Pardaleros, and on the right of 
the Guadiana, the Portuguese were sharply engaged at the bridge. Thus the 
town was girdled with fire; for General Walker's brigade having passed on 
during the feint on the Pardaleras, was escalading the distant bastion of San 
Vincente. His troops had advanced along the banks of the river, and reached 
the French guard-house, at the barrier gate, undiscovered, for the ripple of the 
water smothered the sound of their footsteps; but just then the explosion of 
the breaches took place, the moon shone out, and the French sentinels, 
vering the columns, fired. The British troops, immediately springing forward 
under a sharp musketry, began to hew down the wooden barrier at the covered 
way, while the Portuguese, being panic-stricken, threw down the sealing-lad- 
ders, Nevertheless, the others snatched tem up again, and forcing the barrier 
jamped into the ditch; but the guiding engineer officer was killed. and there 
was a cunetic, which embarrassed the column; and when the foremost 1 
succeeded in rearing the ladders, the latter were found too short; for the walls 
were generally above thirty feet high. Meanwhile the fire of the French was 
deadly ; a small mine was sprung beneath the soldiers’ feet, beams of wood and 
live shells were rolled over their heads, showers of grape from the flank swept 
the ditch, and man after man dropped dead from the ladders. Fortunately, 
some of the defenders having been called away to aid in recoverir a the castle, 
the ramparts were not entirely manned; aud the assailants, hav ing discovered 
acorner of the bastion where the scarp was only twenty feet high, placed three 
Jadders under an embrasure, which had no gun, and was 
gabion. Some men got up, bat with difficulty ; 
short, and the firet man who gained the tup was pushed ip by his comrades, and 
then drew others after him, untl many had gained the sumu aud though the 
French shot heavily against them, from both flanks and from a house in front, 
they thickened, and could not be driven back ; half the fourth regiment eritered 
the town itself, todislodge the enemy from the houses, while the others pushed 
along the rampart towards the breach, and by dint of hard fig _ successively 
won three bastions. In the last of these combats, General Walker. leaping for 
ward sword in hand, at the moment when one of the eve 
discharging a gun, fell covered with #0 many wounds that it was wonderful bow 
he could survive; and some of the soldiers immediately after, perceiving a 
lighted match on the ground, cried out,‘ A mine!’ At that word, such is the 
power of imagination, those troops, whom neither the strong barrier, nor the 
deep ditch, unr the high walls, nor the deadly fire of the enemy, could stop. 
staggered back, appalled by a chimera of their own raising; and in this disorder 
a French reserve, under General Viellande, drove on them with a firm and rapid 
charge, and, pitching some men over the w: 

cleansed the ramparts, even to the San Vincente 
placed Colonel Nugent, with a battalion of the thirty-eight 
when the French came up, shouting and slaying all bes 
about two hundred strong, arose, and with one close ¥ 
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a) » Nh Compact ce more charge 


| were heard with the liveliest sensations of delight, and moved his audience often | had signed. We sat down. 
to tears. Of this favoured audience one—doubtless not without the permission | of my voyage. 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand—has communicated to the Rerue de Paris cer- | listened to me with astonishment. 


is, and killing others outright, again | 
Phere, however, Leith had | 


the glory of Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, or of O'Hare of the ninety-fifth, who | 
perished on the breach, at the head of the stormers, and with him nearly all the | 
volunteers for that desperate service! Who sliall describe the springing valour 
of that Portuguese grenadier, who was killed the foremost man at the Santa 


in ancient times, and in the modern for many ages; its first savage destinies, 
and its fate since the arrival of Christopher Columbus ; the domination of the 
monarchies of Europe shaken off in this new world; their old societies renew- 
ed in this young country ; a republic of a nature hitherto unknown, announcing 
a change in the human mind, and in political order; the part which my country 
had taken in these events; these seas and shores owing partly their inde- 


Maria? or the martial fury of that desperate soldier of the ninety-fifth, who, in | pendence to French blood ; a great man, Washington, arising suddenly in the 


his resolution to win, thrust hiunself beneath the chained sword-blades, and there 


suffered the enemy to dash his head to pieces with the ends of their muskets ! 


Who can sufficiently honour the intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw,of Canch, or 


} 





midst of these discords and deserts ; the inhabitants of a flourishing city in the 
same place, where, a century before, William Penn had bought a slip of ground 
from some Indians; the United States, sending to France, across the ocean, 


the resolution of Furguson of the forty-third, who, having in former assaults | the revolution and liberty ; finally, my own destinies, the discoveries which I 


received two deep wounds, was here, with his hurts still open, leading the | 


aimed at in those native solitudes, which yet extended their vast dominion be- 


stormers of his regiment, the third time as a volunteer, and the third time | hind the narrow empire of foreign civilisation ;—these were the reflections 
T *% > ” 
; wounded? Nor would I be understood to select these as pre-eminent; many | which occupied my mind. 


and signal were the other examples of unbounded devotion—some known, some 
that never will be known; for in such a tumult much passed unobserved, and 
ofien the observers fell themselves, ere they could bear testimony to what they 
saw. But no age, no nation, ever sent forth braver troops to battle than those 
who stormed Badajos. When the extent of the night's havoc was made known 
to Lord Wellington, the firmness of his nature gave way for a moment, and the 
pride of conquest yielded to a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant 
soldiers.” 


fie 


“MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
If there be a spell in words to raise high expectation and eager curiosity 
in the world of letters and politics, it consists im those at the head of this 
Article. But these Memoirs are UNPUBLISHED, AND INTENDED TO BE Pos- 
riumous! How, then, have we got a peep at their contents? In the fol- 
lowing manner :—Monsieur de Chateaubriand has but a short time ago re- 


galed a select circle of his friends with the high treat of hearing him read these | 


Memoirs at his retreat at the Abbaye au Bos. We need hardly say that they 


tain passages and fragments of the MSS., from recollection, it 1s said. 








Another pointed reflection he makes is—‘ There is nothing old in Ame- 
rica, but the woods, the sons of the earth, and liberty, the mother of al! human 
society.” 

The recital of his interview with Washington is very pleasing. 

* A litle house of the English construction, resembling the houses in its neigh- 
bourhood, was the palace of the President of the United States. No guards, no 
valets. | knocked—a young servant-girl opened tome. I asked herif the General 
was at home. She asked me my name, which being difficult to pronounce in English, 
| she could not retain. But she said, ‘ Walk in, sir,’ and went before me through 

one of those long and narrow corridors, which serve as a vestibule to English 
houses. She introduced me into a parlour, and told me the General would at- 
jtendme. Iwas not moved; greatness of soulor of fortune never disconcert 
;me. I admire the first, without being humbled by it. The world inspires me 

with more pity than respect. Neverhas the face of man troubled me. In a 
| few minutes the General entered. He was a man of large stature, his demean- 
| our calm, rather cold than noble. He resembles his pictures. I presented him 

my letter in silence ; he opened it, turned to the signatures, which he read aloud, 
exclaiming—‘ Colonel Armand!’ It was thus that the Marquis de la Rouverie 
I explained to him as well as I could the motive 
He answered me by monosyllables in French or English. He 
I approached him, and said with vivacity— 


These | * But it is less difficult to discover the North-East passage than to create a peo- 


tecollections are most vivid, and have all the appearance of being faithful; but | ple as you have done.’—* Well, well,’ said he ‘ young man,’ stretching to me his 


there is often more than recollections—w hole extracts from the Memoirs them- 
selves. ‘These we are now about to lay before our readers. But we must not 
omit previously to notice the * Testamentary Preface” of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, lately published in the Quotidienne. This is certainly the most eloquent 
preface that ever was written; in itself a piece of high biographical! interest. 
If Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s name were not alone sufficient, it would serve 
to shew the deep, varied, and 
to posterity. May this bequest be yet long delayed! May the illustrious tes- 
tator continue long not only to serve bis country by bis splendid talents, but to 
idorn humanity by his brilliant example of whatever is high and chaste in enthu- 
siasm, of whatever is pure and lofty in principle! 

: . * > * 


We cannot aflord to fellow Monsieur Chateaubriand through all his school | 


adventures. ‘These require the charms of Monsieur Chateaubriand’s style to 
give them that interest which they no doubt possess in his Memoirs, but which 
appear a good deal faded in the recollected narrative of the Rerue de Paris 
But we must not omit to mention that he was educated at the college of Rennes, 
and that his favourite studies were Horace and the Confessions of Augustin, 
which last book seems to have determined the religious character of his genius. 
l'rom college he entered the army, and became, as far as military drill and duties 
are concerned, in the language of his colonel, an aecomplished officer. His new 
military education being finished, his father determined to send him to Paris, to 
make his way by his own merits ; but before he enters upon this new scene, he 
once more visits Combourg. ‘Thus he speaks in his Memoirs on the occasion of 
this visit ;—** [have only revisited Combourg three times,” (since his first ab- 
sence we suppose.) “ At the death of my father, all the family were assembled 
in the chateau, to say toeach other adiew. ‘Iwo years afterwards I accompanied 
my mother to Combourg; she went to have the old manor-house furnished 
my brother was about to estabiish himself there with my sister-in-law 





» as 


; my 
brother, however, came not into Brittany, and shortly after mounted the scaffold 
with his young wife, for whom my mother had prepared the nuptial bed. The 


last time I took the road to Combourg, was on arriving at the port where I was 
toembark for America. After siateen years of absence, when a 
native sol 


bout to quit my 
for the ruins of Greece, I went to embrace the remnants of my family 
lands of Brittany, but I had not courage to undertake the pilgrimage to 
my parental fields. It was among the shades of Combourgt 





hat I have become 
what lam. It was there I saw my family united and dispersed. Of ten chil- 
dren only four remained. My mother died of grief, and the ashes of my father 
were scattered to the winds. If my works survive me, if I should leave behind 
4 name, the traveller, perhaps, some day, guided by these Memoirs, will 
stop & moment in the places 1 have described. He may recognise the chateau, 
ut he will look in vain for the wood; it has been tilled; the cradle of my 
reams has disappeared like my dreams themselves. Alone remaining upon its 
the antique dungeon seems to regret the oaks which surrounded it, « 
rotecied it from the tempests. Isolated like it, I have seen, like it, the family | 
which embellished my days, and afforded me shelter, fall round me. Thanks to 
Heaven, my life is not built so solidly upoa the earth as the towers in which | 
passed my youth!” 
Ihe scene now changes to Paris. The venerable Monsieur de Malesherbes, 
} xler of Louis XVI., and whose daughter was married to the eld 
erot Chatea 











“r 
ibriand, seems to have been the first who appreciated 
talents of young Francois | 

But what was Vers 








lles, its Palace, and its Court, to Monsieur de Chateav- 
riand, whilst the Bastile was taking at Paris, and the Revolution, with its 


mighty events, were in full career of development! What his opinions were 
at the commencement of the Kevolution is not stated t he had sonal 
i t the great disorganizing spirits, who let $ 


hand. He invited me to dine with him on the following day, and we parted. 
**T was exact to the rendezvous. We were but five or six guests. The 


| conversation turned almost entirely on the French Revolution. ‘The General 


showed us the key of the Bastile. These keys were silly toys, which were then 
distributed in the two worlds. If Washington had seen, like me, the vanquishers 
of the Bastile in the gutters of Paris, he would have had less faith in his relic. 


entrainant interest of the legacy he is to bequeath | The seriousness and the force of this revolution was not in its bloody orgies. 


At the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, the same populace of the 
faubourg St. Antoine demolished the Protestant temple of Charenton with as 
much zeal as they devastated the Church of St. Denis in 1793. Such was my 


| meeting with this man, who has emancipated a whole world. Washington had 


sunk into the tomb before any fame was attached tomy name; I passed before 
him as the most unknown being. He was in al! his splendour, and I in all my 
obscurity. Perhaps my name did not remain a day inhis memory. Happy aml], 
nevertheless, that his regards have fallen upon me. I have felt myself warmed 
by them during the rest of my life. There is virtue in the regard of a great 
man. Ihave seen since Bonaparte. Thus Providence has shewn me two 
persons, who it has been pleased to place at the head of the destinies of their 
age 

Having taken leave of Washington, Monsieur de Chateaubriand pursues his 
route. The following passage, which will find a place in his Memoirs, will 
shew, however, how little his mind was bent on discovery. The fact seems to 
be, that this project originated in that ardent longing for indefinable enterprise 
which characterises genius, before it knows its own nature and quality. Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand soon found the vast and the romantic in his heart and in 
nature, which had allured him in a project which he only saw in its distance and 
its consummation, without calculating the severe se!f-denial which it would im- 
pose upon the fancy. ‘The passage we allude to is as follows :-— 

‘*T then set out for the country of savages, and embarked in a packet-boat, 
which ascended the river Hudsow from New York to Albany. The society of 
passengers was numerous and agreeable, consisting of many women, and some 
American officers. A fresh breeze impelled us gently to our destination. To- 
wards the evening of the first day, we asseinbled on the deck to take a collation 
of fruits and milk. The women were seated on benches, and the men placed 
themselves at their feet. The conversation was not long noisy. I have always 
remarked that the aspect of a fine scene of nature produces an involuntary 
silence. Suddenly one of the company cried out, ‘It was here where Major 
Andre was executed.’ Immediately all my ideas were scattered. A very 
pretty American lady was asked to sing a romance made vn this unfortu- 
nate youngman. She yielded to our entreaties, and sung with a voice, timid, 
but full of softness and emotion. The sun was setting. We were then sailing 
between lofty mountains. Here and there, suspended over their abysses, single 
cabins sometimes appeared and disappeared. among clouds, partly white, and 
partly rose-coloured, which floated horizontally at the height of these habita- 
tions. The points of rocks, and the bare tops of pine-trees, were sometimes seen 
above these clouds, znd looked like little islands floating in the sea. The ma- 
jestic river, now locked up between two parallel banks, stretched in a straight 
line before us, and anon turning towards the east, rolled its golden waves round 


some mount, which, advancing iato the stream with all its plants, resembled & 
7 . a 
great bouquet of verdure bound to the foot of a blue and purple zone. We all 


kept a profound silence. For my part, I hardly cared te breathe. Nothing 


interrupted the plaintive song of the young passenger, except the noise whic 
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the vesse! made in gliding through the water 
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His rapture gues on increasing as he advances into the interior—into the 
virgin iorests of America 
After having passed the Mohawk, I f nyself in the woods that had 
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—_—_— 
the right and left indifferently, saying to myself—no more roads to fullow—no 
more cities—no more narrow houses—no more presidents, republics, kings 

To try if I bad recovered my original rights, I played a thousand wilful freaks, 
which enraged the big Dutchman, who served me as a guide, and who thought 
me mad.” 

This state of rapturous excitement, this intoxication of delight, so pure, 80 
free, so buovant, awakens all our interest, all our affection, for the young en- 
thusiast. He has experienced. he has enraptured himself, with the reality of a 

's dream. We ask not what has become of his passage. How can a 
thought of civilized life come te disturb his enjoyments! He is among the 
savages. He accompanies the wild Indian on his hunting parties; he drinks, 
emokes, and broils his steak in his hut; he is oneof the family, dancing and 
singing with the pretty Indian girls, sharing in their loves, and in the exercises 
and pastimes of their brothers ; or he is in the great forests—free, free! Why 
should he compel his mind to think on any particular subject! This would be 
to him slavery No; let his thoughts and fancies come and go like the airs of 
heaven 
melled by civilisation. Let him cast himself on the lake Erie, and from its 
banks behold those splendid serpents which inhabit them; let him leara their 
habits, and call them by their names; or, if you will, he will make them dance 
to his flute. Sometimes let him stand on the banks of the lake to contemplate 
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| the road-side. In thie state, motionless and senseless, he is picked up by a com- | 


| Pany of the Prince de Ligne which chanced to pass, and transported in a wag- 


| from hotel to hotel, from house to house, in vain 


| Without resource, 


gon to Bruxelles. 


But there he found every door shut against him; he gors 
He has no money to pay for 
his todging ; and lame, sick, ill, and apparently on the point of death, he is every 
where refused Barbour. When in this abandoned condition, without help and 
seeking only a place to lie down and die, a carriage passes 
him ; in this carriage was his brother. He had 1200 francs in his pocket—he 


| €ives the half to Francis, and bids him adieu to re-enter France, and to die on 


There is room in his breast for their circulation, since he is untram- | 


the thousand fish that disport on its translucent waves ; or let him stop suddenly | 


to listen to the song of strange birds; or, shutting his eyes, harken to the multitu- 
dipous waters of the river as they rush into the sea. 

This ecstasy, says an auditor of the Memoirs, has no end. J.ong pages are 
sometimes only long exclamations, breathing the very essence of contentment 
and happiness. Ia one place he says—‘“ | was more than a king. If fate had 

laced me on a throne, and a revulation hurled me from it, instead of exhibiting 
my misery through Europe, like Charlies and James, I should have said to ama- 
teurs: If my place inspires you with so much envy, try it, you will see it is not 
so good. Cut one another's throats for my old mantle. For my part, 1 will go 
and enjoy in the forests of America the liberty you have restored me to.” 

But this realized dream must end; and this is the manner he was awakened 
from it. 

« Wandering from forest to forest, I approached a new American settlement. 
One evening, I saw on the banks of a streamlet, a farm-house built of the trunks 
of trees. I demanded hospitality, and it was granted. The nightfell. The 
habitation was only lighted by the flame of the hearth. I sat down by the corner 
of the chimney ; and whilst my hostess prepared my supper, I amused myself in 
reading, stooping my head, an English journal which had fallen on the ground. 
I perceived these words written in large letters : ‘ Puicut or rag Kine !’ This 
was an account of the evasion of Louis XVI., and the arrest of the unfortunate 
monarch at Varennes. The journal also spoke of the increased emigration, and 
the assembling all the officers of the army under the banners of the French 
princes. In this I thought I heard the voice of honour, and I abandoned my 
projects.” 

Returned to Philadelphia to embark, the first thing that reminded him he was 
a civilized man, was his want of money to pay his passage. The Captain, how- 
ever, consented to take him, trusting tohis word for payment. In his passage, 
he encounters a terrible tempest. The description of this tempest finishes the 
fourth book. ‘‘ When a Dutch vessel is assailed by a tempest, officers and sailors 
shut themselves up in the inside of the vessel; all the port holes are shut; the 
dog of the vessel is alone left on the deck, who howls at the storm. Meantime 
the officers and sailors drink aud smoke till the storm ceases. When it is over, 
the dog ceases to bark, and the crew come again on the deck—and I,”’ says he, 
“Tam the dog of the vessel, whom the restoration left on the deck to give warn- 
ing of the storm, whilst it was under shelter.” 

As soon as Monsieur de Chateaubriand returns to Paris, he marries, and takes 
obscure lodgings in a little obscure street, behind the church of St. Sulpice. His 
picture of Paris, at that moment of terror, is said to be magnificent and terrible 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, the Convention, the Jacobin club, the theatres, the 
cries, the clamours, the atrocious vociferations of the Mountain, of the popu- 
lace, the street scenes, the tribune, the prisons : 
up scene of horror, which Paris in 92 presented, has afforded matter for his elo- 
quent pen. But honour and patriotism called him away from ‘hese orgies of 
blood andcrime. He emigrates; and the following justification in this step, as 
it might properly fiud a place in his Memoirs, we here transcribe. 

“T put to myself this question when writing the Siege of Trent. Why has 
Thrasybulus been raised to the clouds? And why are French emigrants trodden 
tothe dust? Both cases are rigorously the same. The fugitives of the two 
countries, forced into exile by persecution, took arms in foreign lands in favour 
of an ancient constitution of their country. Words cannot alter things. Except 
that the first contended for a democracy, and the latter for a monarchy, the facts 

are the same. 

** An honest foreigner by his fireside, in a tranquil country, sure to rise in the 
morning as he laid down at night, in possession of his fortune, his doors well shut, 
his friends within, and security without, may prove, whilst drinking his glass of 


every thing which the ravelled | 


| Spring of 1793, thinking myself sufficiently strong to take arms again, I crossed 


| When the contrast between his first and second sojourn in England presents itself, 


| exclamations. 


| the relation of his journey tu the place of exile of Charles the Tenth; so that 


| they have passed through and been coloured by such a mind 


the scaffold. Having had his wounds dressed, and recovered a little strength, 

M. de Chateaubriand determines to goto Jersey, to rejoin the royalists df Brit- 

tany. He is conducted to Ostend. “At Ostend,” the Memoirs here speak, 

** I met several Bretons, my compatriots and my comrades, who had formed the 

same project as myself. We hired a little bark for Jersey, and were shut up | 
during the passage in itshold. The bad weather, the want of air and space, 
and the motion of the sea, exhausted the little strength I had left ; the wind and 
the tide obliged us to put in at Guernsey. Asi was on the point of death, | 
Was carriec on shore and placed against a wall, my face turned to the sun, that! 
might breathe my last. The wife of a sailor happened to pass; she took com- 
passion on me, called her husband, and aided by two or three other English 
sailors, transported me into the house of a fisherman, and placed me in & good | 
bed. It is probably to this act of charity that I owe my life. The next day I 
was re-embarked on board a sloop of Ostend. When we arrived at Jersey I 
was completely delirious. I was received by my maternal uncle, the Count de 
Bedée, and remained several months in a state between life and death. In the 


into England, where | hoped to find the direction of the princes ; but my health, 
instead of mending, continued to decline; my chest was affected, and I could 
hardly breathe. Some skilful doctors who were consulted, declared that | might 
linger on for some weeks, perhaps for some months, perhaps fer some years, but 
that I must avoid all fatigue, and not count ona long existence. 

_* Throw open the doors for my Lord Viscount de Chateaubriand, Peer of 
France, Ambassador at London, and Grand Officerof the Legion of Honour, 
&c.!" [tis with this exclamation that Mons. de Chateaubriand breaks off, 


to his mind. His Memoirs are filled with these admirable contrasts, and sudden 
e We must here break off; indeed there is little more to notice 
Che Memoirs, so far as they have yet proceeded, terminate nearly in this place 


They stop after his first voyage to England. Nevertheless, his last reading was 


they are not written consecutively, but are filled up according as his humour dic- 
tates. He has made only twocopies of them; one in the handsof Madame de 
Chateaubriand, and the other in those of Madame Recambier. It is said that 
they are already sold to an English bookseller for £1000 per volume. It is 
needless to add any comment. Doubtless it will be an invaluable acquisition to 
have the mighty events which have checquered Mons. de Chateaubriand's life, 
and the destinies of the world of Europe during its period, exhibited to us, as 
He himself in his 
own person represents a principle ; the aristocratic and religious principle of so- 
ciety. He represents it in all its splendour, in all its purity, in all its power; a 
more unexceptionable representative could not be chosen to place it in its hap- 
piest light. Mons. de Talleyrand too, we are told, is writing his Memoirs. He 
also represents a principle—the antagonist principle; the principle of popular 
ascendency, of unbelief, of expediency. He is equally a most favourable rep- 
resentative, to set his principle in its best point of view, being without violence, 
without crime, without exaggeration, and sincerely desirous of the good and 
happiness of mankind. When we have the Memoirs of these two master- 
minds, we may say we have the picture of the mind of Europe during their 
epoch, and of the two antagonist principles, whose collision has flooded Europe 
with blood, and still continues to agitate and threaten it with further revolutions 


, But how differently will the same events appearseen through such different 


optics !'—Blackwood's Magazine. 
——_ 
THE FRASER PAPERS. 
[We extract the following melange from a variety of miscellaneous papers in 
Fraser's Magazine, for May. } 
We do not know whether our readers wi!l agree with us or not, but it ap- 
pears to us that the song which we are going to print, Captain John, has a good 


| deal of that bonhommte which shines so especially in those songs of Béranger. 


wine, that the French emigrants were to blame, and that a citizen should never | 


quit his country. 
him; he can go where he will, without the fear of being insulted or assassi- 
nated; his house is not set fire to; he is not hunted like a wild beast, merely 
because his name is John, and not Peter, and that his grandfather who died forty 
years ago had a right to sit in achurch with three or four harlequins in livery be- 
hind him. * * But it is for misfortune to judge of misfortune. 
heartof prosperity cannot comprehend the delicate sentiments of misfortune 
If one considers without passion what the emigrants suffered in France, who is 
the man, who, putting his hand to his heart, would dare to say, ‘I would not 
have done as they did!’” 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand then determines to emigrate, but he has no mo- 
ney; the fortune of his wife consisted only of assignats. At last he gets a no- 
tary in the Faubourg St. Honoré toadvance him 12,000 francs on these assignats. 
But on returning home he meets with a friend ; they walk and talk together, and 
at last they enter a gambling-house. At that time gaming was perhaps the most 
innocent amusement that remained. Toa gentleman society was dangerous, 
and the relaxations of the people were in the clubs and round the scaffold. 
Whether from curiosity, or ennui, or weakness, Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
plays, and loses all his money except 1500 francs. With this he departs, gets 
into a fiacre, and drives home. On arriving, however, when he would hand his 
portfolio to his wife, he finds it gune. 
inthe hackney-coach. Nevertheless, Monsieur de Chateaubriand had imbibed 
too much equanimity of soul in the forests and among the savages of America, 
to be disturbed by this. He sleeps as profoundly and tranquilly as if nothing had 
happened. In the morning, by great good luck, a young priest comes to him 
and returns to him his portfolio, within which was his name and address, with 
the money. This priest had hired the hackney-coach immediately after he left 
it. He now directs his cougse to Bruxelles, travelling as a wine merchant, and 
commissary of the army. Bruxelles was then the general rendezvous of the 
army of the Princes. The emigration was at that time divided into two parties, 
the first come and the last come; the first attributed to themselves exclusively 
the right of restoring the ancient dynasty. Monsieur de Chateaubriand was 
therefore very ill received, and from captain of cavalry became simple soldier, in 
one of the Breton companies, which were marching to form the siege of Thivn- 
ville. With his knapsack on bis back, and his musket on his shoulder, he 
marched gaily forward. One day he met the king of Prussia, Frederick Wil- 
liam, on horseback. ‘* Where are you going!” said the monarch. ‘I am 
going to fight,” replied young Chateaubriand. ‘I see the 'rench nobleman in 

hat answer,” said Frederick, and, saluting him, passed on. Monsieur Chateavu- 

briand had a similar conversation at Bruxelles with Champfort, aman once of ce- 
lebrity, but whose name is now almost forgotten. ‘* From whencedo you come !” 
asked Champfort. ‘* From Niagara.”"—‘* Where are you going to?”—“To 
where battles are fought.’’ 
ancy of spirit, he felt sensibly the immense sacrifice he had made to principle, 
and the very smal! return of gratitude and consideration it brought with it. ‘* The 
Bourbons had not need,” says he, “ that a cadet of Brittany should return from 
beyond the seas to offer them his obscure devotion. If I had lit the Jamp of my 
hostess with the journal which changed the destinies of my life, and continued 
my voyage, no one would have perceived my absence, fur none knew that I 
existed. It was a simple question between me and my conscience, which brought 
me back to the theatre of the world. I might have done as I wished, as1 was 
the only witness of the debate. But of all witnesses this is the one before 
which I should fear most to blush,” 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to followthe young soldier through 
his campaigus, and to give in his own words, for no other words could do them 

, the piquant anecdotes he relates, and to shew the sportive happy spirit 
with which | stained—enjoyed, we might say—every privation. Sometimes 
we have him preparing the soup for his company, at others washing his shirt in 
the stream ; but we wonder not at the gaiety and serenity of his temper, for at 
this moment he was writing Atala. One day the manuscript of Atala, which 
he carried in his knapsack, was pierced by 2 ball, and thus saved the poet's 
life; bat he adds, witha smile, ‘* Atala had still to sustain the fire of the Abbé 
Morellet.” sien i 

But he had heavier hardships than mere privations to suffer. He receives & 
wound in the leg, and is at the same time attacked by the small-pox and the 
dysentery, which was called the malady of the Prussians. Bat his courage does 
vor abandon him. He u When he passed 
out to him, but 
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But the honest foreigner is at his ease; no one persecutes | 


| 


The vulgar | 


| And cards, to wile away 


He had left it, with his last 1500 francs, | 


| 


Nevertheless, in spite of this gaiety and buoy- | 


CAPTAIN JOHN 

Come, all ye bilious prigs, 

By indigestion torn, 
And mischief of the Whigs, 

Which you make look forlorn— 
Not since the wars of Rome 

To battles lately won, 
You'll shew me one at home 

Like merry Captain John. 


A SONG. 
Where’er he chanced to be, 
His humour knew no loss ; 
His heart was full of glee, 
Though roads he travelled “ cross.” 
In temper ne'er afraid, 
Life, death, to him were one— 
A pistol or a maid— 
No fear in Captain John. 


The children cling his knee, 

And love him like a child ; 
Himself, we all agree, 

A full-grown infant spoiled. 
He mends their broken toy, 

He smiles their tricks upon— 
I would I were a boy, 

To romp with Captain John. 


His chamber is complete 

With dice and drinking gear, 
And o'er the chimney seat 

A picture of his dear ; 
A book or two on play— 

A fiddle choice in tone— 


The cares of Captain John. 


He lives on fish and fowl 
(Which monarchs fancy rare) ; 
He drinks of punch a bowl, 
But toasts it to the fair. 
I've been at banquets gay, 
But none so gaily done, 
On half-a-crown # day, 
As those of Captain John. 


And when, in evil day, 

The Fates shall lay bim low, 
From such good-humoured clay 

All nature’s gems shall grow ; 
The daisy and the rose 

Will smile his grave upon— 
O, who would not repose 

Along with Captain John? 





The last verse has made us melancholy, and therefore let us have some 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
To thee, blest saint, I tune the pensive lyre, 
To breathe a lay in memory of thee, 
Though sorrow’s tears still quench the muse’s fire, 
But not the light of thy fond memory. 


Time may deface the records of the heart,— 
The scenes and forms of days of other years; 
Thine image never, never can depart, 
But all unchanged, unchangeable appears. 


Loving and lovely, freshly bright and fair, 
As e’er thou wert when love and life were young,— 
That snowy brow and darkly-flowing hair, 
Those bright black eyes that speak love's unknown tongue 


No touch, no trace, no line of beauty less,— 
Each soft expressive feature still the same ; 

Thine own sweet smile and look of tendernese 
Th’ harmonious music of thy graceful frame. 


I see thee now so palpable to sight— 

Death's curtain'd veil seems for a time removed— 
And meet thy gaze, so eloquently bright, 

That tells me still how much I am beloved. 


That living look that speaks of mutual love, 
In life which beam'd and now still beams on me ; 
For we had vow'd our loves should deathiess prove, 
In life or death, immortal aye to be. 


O thou wert form’'d for love, but not to bear 

The shocks of life and withering touch of time,— 
A vase toe fragile, fraught with odours rare,— 

Too fair a flower for earth's cold wintry clime. 


And He that form'd thee thus, so passing fair, 
Thy mind adorn’d in virtue'’s spotiess dress, 

And made thy soul His own peculiar care,— 
A shrine of light and beaming loveliness. 


A living temple framed by heavenly art 
Whence sweetest incense evermore did rise, 
Fresh from the altar of a humbie bearr— 
A holy, pure, and perfect sacrifice. 


To thee were such celestial virtues given,— 
Such high perfection, free from earthly stain ; 
When sha!! we see on earth so much of heaven! 
Alas! we ne’er shall see thy like again! G. H. W. 
Here is one which certainly should not figure among the Rejected Addresses : 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
By James Smith 
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| so that I could sce the whole danger of the scene 


Come listen all ye lovely ones—iy, short, come all mankind 
And those who won't come with you, why you'd better leave behind. 
The song I'm going to sing is of myself. of courre 


And not about myself alone, but eke about my horse,— 
A horse who jogs inost wondrously on life's mud-splashing way 


(In honour of the m nister, his colour it is grey.) 


Bogioning with - heen -you all, no doubt, have heard of me; 
And ten to _ they ve told you something most absurd of me 
My forte is tittle-tattie, ladies laughter to provoke, 


Who all admit, when | b« gin, egad' it is po joke 


———————— 


And then to see the Garrick boys, when dosing o'er their wine 
How suddenly they all “ flare up” at any jest of mine 
And fol-de-rot Troeta, quite astounded at its pith } 
Exclaims, * How vare astonishmen ! dat funny Mr Smith!” 
And then the lovely ones! « 
They've taught me that fine ‘ addresees,”"— 
A book, as I myself beliove, than al! beside more funny ; 
But, whether this be so or not, it brought me lots of mo 


h, T could kill them with caresses! 
adjective * reyected” for 

t) 

™m hey 
And now & stave about my horse—he's absolutely fine 
But the noblest thing about him is that he os mine 
And as along the Strand we pace “ with stately step and slow, 


We're really quite 4 picture—good people, you may go ' 


AN ODE TO MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
The Wrater on T'olu cal E 
Come, let us touch the string, 
And try & s0ng to sing ; 
Though this is somewhat difficult at starting, ©! 
And in our case more than ever, 
When a desperate endeavour 
Is made to sing the praise of Harry Martineay ' 


conomy. 


We might get on pretty well 
With the pretty L ELL, 
Our compliments unlimited carting, O! 
We'd call her fair, not wise, 
And we'd laud her Jaughing eyes— 
But this would never do with Harry Martineau ! 


For wisdom is her forte ; 
And, Lord knows to pay your court 
To women who talk wisdom js ce parting—O ! 
From the very laws of chatter, 
Which, like the laws of matter, 
Shine clear before the soul of Harry Martineau ! 


Oh! how she shews her reading, 
When she writes about good-breeding, 
And tells us what good housewives have their heart in, 0! 
She points their way to riches, 
If they would resign the breeches— 
But that is all my eye and Harry Martineau ' 


She'll also tell you how, man, 
To be a perfect ploughman, 
And how to give a pound a touch at parting—O ! 
That'll bring it back again, 
With a rich attendant train 
But that we fears my eye and Harry Martinean ' 


Of bacon, eggs, and butter, 
Rare philosophy she'll utter ; 
Not a thing about your house but she'll take part in O ' 
As to mine, with all my soul, 
She might take (and pay) the whole-- 
But that is all my eye and Hurry Martineau ' 


Her political economy 
Is as true as Deuteronomy ; 
And the monster of Distress she sticks a dart in, 0 ' 
Yet still he stalks about, 
And makes a mighty rout, 
But that we hope's my eye and Harry Martineau ! 
So, having said, my say, Sir, 
And done my best to praise her,— 
A task which, when a youngster, I'd some art in, O' 
As perhaps I may have now, Sir,— 
With this, | make my bow Sir,— 
All lustre to the eyes of Harry Martineau ' 


Well! we wish Miss Martineau no ij!, and we hope she will yet see the error 
of her ways, and comport herse)f asa female-woman ought todo. That rub- 
bish business of the books to keep down population by argument will not suc- 
ceed. 

—~—>— 


Suntntary. 


Cure for Cholera.—The followiug is extracted from the Canton Register. — 
“The Undaunted frigate, which sailed from this five weeks ago, to bring Lord 
William Bentinck here, returngd yesterday, owing to the cholera having broken 
out on board and nine cases proving fatal: 103 of the crew had been attacked ; 
and as long as the ship was before the wind, the disease increased upon them ; 
until the Surgeon recommended the Captain to change his course and haul the 
wind. This he did, when, strange to say, an improvement was perceptible 
almost immediately, and the frigate is now quite free from the complaint.” 

The most extensive arrangements are making at Oxford for the inauguration 
festival of the Duke of Wellington. <A dejeune to 1,000 persons will form a 
prominent feature in the series of entertainments, which will continue for five 
days. ‘The price demanded for lodgings during the festival is most exorbitant , 
it commences on the 10th of June 

[The following is one of the cleverest things of the kind we ever read »—} 

Providential Escape.—** It is now (said Von Wylie) more than two yeara 
since in the very place where we stand, | ventured to take one of the most daring 


shots that ever was hazarded. I had been amusing myself 
1 


in giving tranecen 


| dent polish and mirror-like reflection to a pair of boots, and having left them 


outside my cottage, proceeded for a few minutes to the ¢ irden, my wife sitting 
in the house near the door, and the children playing about here, when suddenly, 
though it was mid-day, an enormous lion appeared, came up, and attracted evi- 
dently b; the lustre of the boots, for he fixed bis glaring eyes intently upon 
them, Jaid himself quietly down in the shade, on the very thre shold of the door 
My wife, either frozen by fear, or aware of the danger attending any attempt to 
fly, rémained motionless in her place, while the children took refuge in her lap. 
The lion still gazing intently on the boots, I glided gently by the side of the 
house up to the window of my chamber, where I knew my loaded gun was 
standing, which by a happy chance I had set in a corner, so that I could reach it 
with my hard, forthe opening is too emall,as you may perceive, to admit 
of my having got in; and stil more fortanately the door of the room was open, 
The lion was beginning to 
move, perbaps with the intention of making a spring ; there was no time any 
longer to thiok ; I called softly to the mother, not to be afraid, and mmvoking the 
aid of Heaven, fired my piece. ‘The bal] passed directly over my boy's head, 
and lodged in the forehead of the lion, immediately above his eyes, which shot 
forth as it were sparks of fire, and stretched bim on the ground, so that he never 
stirred more. Next to Providence who guided this miraculous shot, Warren's 
celebrated blacking, 30, Strand, London, by diverting the lion from immediate 
attack, was certainly the means of preserving the lives of a whole family !"— 
Recollections of the Cape of Good Hope.—{See advertisement. | 
Portrait of 4 Favourite Daughter.—Her mother was of Spain—a beaotiful 
Spanish lady, whom the admiral married at Valentia, or at Seville, and she came 
with him to England, where she shortly afterwards died. Her daughter, every 
one said, was very like her. Certainly she wanted that rare pink and white 
which adorn our beauties—there was a tint of olive some might not like ; but 
then her skin was smooth and polished as the finest marble, and her figure had a 
waviness and delicacy which I cannot describe—a sort of graceful pliancy about 
it that I never saw in any other. Her feet and hands were so « atremely osee 
tifal, it scarcely looked natoral—they seemed modelled by art. * 
She used to dress, too, in a way of her own—she rarely wore colours, but was 
always in black or white ; and her dresses were not trimmed, and sticking so 
oddly out and about as those of the best dreseed young ladies we visited; one 
did not know how they were made. They used to flow like 4 — round her 
limbs, confined by a band round her waist, where usually would hey 4 claep of 
very rich jewels and gold On her arms she sometimes — a rich bracelet or 
so, and a splendid gold chain now and then round her peck ; ~ never any thing 
in her hair, which was braided about her head in a manner quite her own, which 
1 used to think very charming; and she hada way of wrapping a great mantie 
of delicate lace, at times, about her, that was very os king. | was os she had 
it from ber mother, as well as the pattern of her black satin shoe, which certain 
y was most prettily fancied. Miss Thornhaugh was all gaiety and good he- 
* as wild and as wantonasabird. She never much heeded what other 
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people thought or did, but went her own way, perha 


her—he loved her as the apple of his eye—she was the lig 


i . lf seaman, after all the | things’ worth.) 
the fountain of joy to his soul —she was to the stern old seaman, 4 z 


r. like j and sweet music | 
dark and rogged passages of bis life. like some strain of wi swect_masic 
filling the intervals of the storm. His featores, on which the “ " y ' 
quarter-deck bad trac ed those lines, firm to rigidity—almost barsh in their stern 


As for denying ber anything tn the world she wished for, or thinking anything in 





She played with all his fancies, which were some of them winmesical and odd 
: 
enough, she smiled bim out of bis anger, 


sible to bias hirn,—The Admuiral's Daughter 
A bow not more than 12 years of age, being brought the o! “tr 
Lord Mayor, for pocket-picking, was thus addressed by his Lordship 


«“O, please you, my Lord, don't take so much trouble for my sake, for I han’t | 
got no great wish to go there.” 


connected with the transient state of human existence, were brought wuder | paid them on their arrival at Piershall by the Inniskillings ; and on Thursday the 


* . e st - 4 ony wilfully — | ter's fees, and the dinner for the guests were paid for in farthings ° The bride- | borough, under the influence of an iil-placed passion for t 
or youre ’ r j 

fulness that I, for aa ada not quarrel with it. | groom bad been for several years, from his boyhood upwards, engaged in this chester. , life be : Lord & 

but it was such a pretty wi!luiness Lh " eT a Ans for him, he adored | work, having set out with a declaration that he “ would try if he could save a | been an utter stranger) life became a burden, and Lord Scarborough 
* © How she loved the ok! a/muiral, her father. an Fas af his footsteps— | sufficient number of farthings to get bim a wife!” (We trust he has his far- | se'! 


Provincia! Bank of England. This company, it appeared from the report of the 
Directors, was only established in April, 183: ~ : a 
' ‘ - anc ‘ aord) le ‘ ( cent has been paid on n times 
dignity—woould relax and soften, at her approach, to a sweetness quite —e to advance in an extraordinary degree. Five pound per cent P 
ble . and his voice, which, when a little raised, we could none of us hear = - 17 ' : 
out an ondefinable sensation, would melt to ber into the modulations of a lover. | not leds than 6.451 shares 
; fin 


Birmingham, Brecon, Walsall, and other parts of England, and the plan adopted | fort and hahitation, is daily taken down and pulled to pieces in its main 
| C0 . h and Se ysterm of banking. 
the world she could say or do could be amiss, that never entered into his head. | py the ( ompany, combines the Irish and Scotch sys g 


“ if aoe a 
for when there was reason he could | 06 ub ity children, and a large portion of his creditors were of the medical pro- j ciety, and to put the question to himself nearly upon every one of them: 
be very angry. She coaxed him to follow her ways, when others found it impos- | fession 


and in seeking the answer from our »wn judgment, exercised as it hasnece 
| of the Royal Scots Greys, stationed at Piershill, gave a dinner to the non-com- 
A Remarkable Train of Occurrences. —Three of the most important events | missioned officers of the Inniskilling dragoons, m re 


he Duchess of Mas. 
Stang to the quick by shame and remorse (feelings to which he 


pal : shot hj 
The pistol with which he perpetrated the fatal act had belonged to 4 
| father of the person by whom this tale was related. ~ 
On Thursday last there was a meeting in London of the proprietors of the —_—. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
From Bell's Messenger, of May 18. 
like the present, when all the foundations of civil society are in ty 
115 shares, and the deed of settlement executed by 451 proprietors, holding . dug up and examined, and when the social fabric, however firmly and petben 
Branch Banks have been opened at Gloucester, | dicuiar!y it may appear to stand, and to answer all its purposes of human son, 


Parts, to 
say, every one Must have 


e severally the } 
y th Principles of $0- 





_ and since then it had continued 


= 


the peril of its entire demolition,—in such times, we 
An unfortunate insolvent at Bristol, last weak, stated that he was the father been called upon, in his own person, to examin 


that 
ra bodied 


ome & m 


| is, —why is this rule or maxim held to be a first principle.—why is it em 
R Admiral the Hon Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, K. C. B., will succeed to | as such in our fundamental laws and constitution—why has it bec 
ear-Aamira 1 on: I ° ' 


Hatter 
. . of general consent for several ages to receive it as a point no lor be dis. 
her day before the | i.6 Bast India command; and Rear-Admiral Patrick Campbell, C. B., to the s 8 ” wer to be 


A 

¢ 
“ puted or discussed ¢ » 
—*T must, | command at the Cape of Good Hope and coasts of Africa, on the ensuing 
for your own sake, send you to prison ;” to which the young scapesrace replied, vacancies 


We have often felt it our duty, as public writers, to put this 4vestion to oy 
| selves upon one or other of the elemental principles of our civil constitysi : 
March of Intellect. —Last week the non-commissioned officers of the squadron . tion, 
$41)! 
been by the common observation of a life now becoming long, the result of - 


turn for a similar compliment inquiry in each case has almost always been the same. The principle in d 


j has generally possessed the three solid recommendations of all sound pot ae 
notice at the Hotel, in Thirsk, last Thursday, in the following singular order. | private dragoons, entertained the privates of the Inniskillings, who had been 


Three carriages arrived there ; | 
body, the second a new married couple, and the third a lady, who In the course 
of a few bours after her arrival, presented her lord with 4 jaughter, the first 
pledge of their affection. 

March of Accomplishments —A Gentleman travelling rout 1 the county of 
Fiasex, in the way of business, stopped at his usual quarters a! Waltham Abbey, 
where mine hostess spologized, saying, if he should not find things so comfort- | 


for the night, the first of which contained a dead | equally hospitable to them on their arrival 


| pose of purchasing a piece of plate, to be presented to Mr. Plowden, the retired 
| chief of the English factory, as a testimony of their approbation of his conduct 
in that station. f 


entia 
rules,—an obvious utility,—that peculiar fitness to the actual state of things 
’ 


and to the habits of the people, which can result only from long use and Custom 
, —and lastly, but not least, the vast practical advantage to society and individual, 

of having something fixed, determined, and established,—some such admitted 
and received preference between three or more things perhaps nearly co ordinate 
| with each other, as may hereafter preclude all angry collision and debate, ang 
unite the great majority of the country in the pursuit of the same object 


The hong merchants at Canton have subecribed a sum of money for the pur- 


The late Lieut.-Colonel Murray, whose death is announced in our obituary 


by the 
pia | this day, was in command of that distinguished Regiment, the 16th, or Queen's same way. 
able as formerly, she hoped he would excuse it, as she had a new servant The | 


traveller repiied, ** Why, Madam, we generally say new brooms sweep clean 
; < < ‘ , } 

« True,” replied mine hostess, ‘ but alter I had bargained with this girl, she 

having stipulated to have an hour twice a week, I found out that sbe learnt to 

play on the pianoforte, and st ; 

but ber time is nearly up, and I hope you will excuse it, Sir, anc make yourself | 

easy till she comes back.”"—Lssez Standard 


or le P q arenir ” » 7 2ee y y | » 
Washeriwwomen's Umon —The respectable old ladies of Kensington, yclept | be considered a great bargain, as the noble marquess to whom they belonged 


washerwomen, suddenly left their suds \ast week, and struck for an advance 
No less than 70 of these fair dames united to demand that they should have, in- | 
stead of their usual allowance, (26. 6d. per diem and two half-pints of beer) 3s | 
per diem and beer as usual! Prodligious! They elected Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor their Patron, he being M.P. for Sudbory. Their resolutions were rather 


© | Lancers, in which he had served upwards of thirty years. Heserved with it 
| throughout the Peninsular war with distinguished credit, and with the declared 
high approbation of the eminent leaders under whom he acted. At the memo- | 
| rable battle of Waterloo, Colonel Murray commanded the Regiment early in the | 
¢ is this evening gone to attend her music master, | 4. oF tie 18th June, 1815, upon Colonel James Hay being desperately 
wounded 


| was offered some years ago no less than £20,000 for them by Mr. Phillips, of | “° will add (as regards the immense rural population), no less strongly roote 


os which can be resorted to as a substitute, that upon the mere g 
Imperial Guards, from Meudon to Bamberg in 1806 The distance is 420 | f E 


Now, as it appears to us, and always has appeared,—the union of church and 
state, at least, the existence of an establishment for the perpetual Maintenance 
and diffusion of religious truth and knowledge, such an establishment COnSistin, 
of a body of men set apart for that purpose, and, therefore, necessarily paid wd 
that purpose, possesses all these qualities of a sound civil principle, |r 18 Ob- 
‘ viously useful for all the greatest and best objects of civil society, such as the 
The two Correggios lately bought for the National Gallery for £11,500, may moral education of the poor, and the vast improvement of their intellectual and 

civil condition ; it is no less fitted to the manners and habits of the people, and, 


a 
lin 
> afly 4 + > 7) . 
Dond-street. The Peer was reminded of this s short time back, when his their affections, and connected and interwoven with all their domestic and family 
answer was, “I would not then have parted from them for £50,000 !” | feelings ; and, thirdly, it has now the advantage of so long an establishment, and 


, | is obviously upon the face of it so necessarily equal to any other possit sales 
One of the most extraordinary marches ever known was that of Napoleon's ny 4 possible system 


round of being 


pias lee ! an establishment only, it is entitled to such a degree of respect a: 
of a soaporific character, in which the King’s English was rather mangled ; miles, and was performed, arriving in good conditivn, in thirteen days, the y 8 P id preference 


many allusions were made to that great advocate of freedom Waslangton. After | advance being at the rate of thirty-two miles a day. 


lathering away at their employers for a while, they gained their point through 
the intervention of their only friend Mr. Tubbs, whose health they crank, in a 
nip of beer, with all the honours 

It appears from a return to an order of the House of Commons, that, in the 
year 1833, the quantity of vats imported into Great Britain from Ireland was | 
1,353,533 quarters; of which 573 347 quarters were imported into London, 
293,746 quarters into Liverpool, and 205,949 quarters into Glasgow 


The Welsh graziers are about to enter into competition with the Irish in the 
Liverpool! market. ‘They have already shipped several lots of fat esttle from An- 
glesea and Carnarvonshire, which have met a ready sale 

‘There are forty-two ships of war, of various sizes, now building at the several | 
dock-yards in England and Wales, including three steam-vessels, of four guns 
each 

A hen, belonging to Mr. Hartley, of Horton-lane, Bradford, hatched a chicken | 
with fourlegs. This singular quadruped was alive when hatched, but was after- 
wards killed 

Sir Peregrine Acland has recently become the purchaser of the Duke of 
Buckingham's Somersetshire property, for £93,000 





The munificent sum of £1,000 has been offered by David Penant, jun., Esq, 
of Downing, towards the building of a church at Bagilt, in the parish of Holy- | 
well, Flintshire. 

Highland Society of Scotland.—At a general meeting of the Highland So- 
ciety, beld in Edinburgh on Monday last, it was resolved toalterthe name of the 
Society, so as to embrace the more extended objects which it has latterly bad in 
view, namely, the improvement of agriculture, not in the Highlands only, but 
throughout Scotland. The designation of the Society will now be, * The High- | 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland.” 


| 

Edinburgh and Dalkenth Raileway.—On Thursday the astonishing number of 
5,007 passengers were conveyed along the Edinburgh and Dalkeuh Railway 
From half-past six in the morning (ll nearly ten o'clock at night there was a 
constant stream of citizens eager to enjoy an hour in the country, amidst those | 
blessings of Providence which are doubly appreciated by the toil-worn me- 
chanic 

The fifteen senior Brevet Majors or Captains of the Royal Marines are to be 
allowed to retire on full pay, and the First Lreutenants, previous to 1815, to be 
promoted to the rank of Captam on the unattached pay of 7s. perdiem. On the 
completion of this plan the Pay Captains will be entirely abolished, and the 
Staff will be considered as the strength of the corps; so that a saving will ulti- 
mately accrue to the public, whilst at the same time a great boon will be afford 
to such Officers as may take advantage of the proposed regulation —Naval and 
Miltary Gazette 


| 


Remedy for the Tailors Strike —“ By jakurs,” said one of the accomplished 
representatives of Ireland inthe Reformed Parliament, “I am glad it has not 
occured to the stupid capitalists, how they might aisily pull down the operatives 
at wonet.”’ *! How! inquireda friend. ‘ How! 


how—but by wearing ready- 
made clothes.” 


It appears that quartern loves are made in Calais and retailed in London at 
6)d each 


A Puscler.—One very wet day last week two Highlandmen, travelling onthe 
Glasgow road, were overtaken by the new steam carriage near the Three-Mile 
House. The Celts gazed for some moments in silent wonderment, when the 
first who recovered himself exclaimed, * Tei! be i: 


the queer thing, Dougal 
never saw the like afore; a coach ran aw 


a’ frae te horses; fright bim back.” 
** Hoot no,” replied Daughall, * te horses be putten inside forthe rain this wat 
day.” 

at length issued official t 


The Stamp-office ha notice, that all persons selling 
the Police Gazette, Weekly Reporter, and other unst unped publications of a like 
nature, are liable to a penalty of 
notice 





£20, which will be rigidly enforced after this 


The special mission of the Hon. Colonel 
third with which the Gallant Officer last few 
years, he was promoted to his present rank while ¢ mployed as a Diplomatic 


Agent in Greece in 1827. Colonel Carradoc is expected to reach Paris to mor- 
row on his way to the Spanish capital 


Hobart Caradoc to Madrid is the 
has been entrusted during the 


A coffin has been discovered among the ruins of Elgin Cathedral, su; posed 
to be that of the royal victim of Macbeth 
The following morceau may be seen 


in a window not a hundred miles from 
the market-place, Sarum 


* Havannah Cigars, prime Dorset butter, superior 
cart grease, and depository for Bibles and Testaments. N.B. Brick-dust 


K-dust, and 
mops.’ 


Mr. Cobbett announces the History of his own Life. We says, “I shal! enti 
title my book, * The progress of a ploughboy to a seat in Parliament, as exem 
plified in the history of the life of William Cobbett, Member for Oldham :’ and 
intend that the frontispiece to the book shall re present me, first, In a smock- 
frock, driving the rooks from the corn; and in the lower compartment of the 
picture, standing inthe House of Commons addressing the Speaker.” [We 
fear the Hon. Member does not so easily scare the political rooks from the pub 
he granaries | 

A day or two since, a lady, on a visit to the British Museum, asked the per 
son in attendance if they had a scull of Oliver Cromwe!! 
the negative, * Dear me,” said she, “that’s somethin 
one at Oxford '” 


Being answered in 
, g very strange ; they've 
(This lady must have been more green than blue ] 

, ‘ 
in active biped —A young gentleman of Chelte: ham, undertook, for a wager 
of £25, a few days since, to walk feo miles in « ghteen minutes. He accom- 
plished the task eight seconds within the time 

Str John Doyle and as Whistling —Ina pamphiet 


ust publ shed, respecting the 
war in Portugal, ts a curious des 


iption of the above gallant officer :-—* I fo 
him a very pleasant fellow ; ready to promise all that | required, but with very 


little power to perform. I must at the same time do | 





im the pusiice to say that 
I certainly believe he would if he co I dined with him that day and fre 
quently afterwards; he has such a mania for whistling that he can hardly wait 
tor the removal of the cloth before he addresses you with, “Shall I whistle t 
you Certainly the sounds that he pro 


aces are very sweet, and | have often 
found great pleasure in hearing him 


A couple were married at Godalming Church, § 


Sarrey, a few days ago, the 
entire eapenses of whose wedding (including wedd 


§ garments, firing, minise 


| mentary votes, is more than £750,000. 


| sensibility which, if well cultivated, would prove the source of your highest 


| Milne, Gent to be Ens, v Pilford.—14th Fr: C 


| in its favour, as must render every prude 
to abandon it. 


nt and considerate man very unwilling 
a] 
Fernando Po.—We regzet to observe that attempts are making to induce the | 


‘ As to the obvious utility of a body of men set apart to teach religious truth to 
Government to continue possession of this infernal place. Sierra Leone is bad 
enough, but it is Elysium to Fernando Po. 


the great majority of the nation,—to take the torch or beacon from each other 
as successive teachers and generations pass away; one dying prophet trans. 
mitting the lamp to his successor, so that the same light, and with the same 
steadiness, may stream down through all generations,—the matter so strongly 
and obviously speaks for itself,—as to require no words in explanation. Surely 
we shall here prefer the testimony of fact to all theoretical arguments whatever. 
Now, what is the fact in this case? 


Regium Donum.—The Regium Donum was granted to the Presbyterian | 
Ministers of Ireland, by William III. in an order dated Hillsborough, June 19, 
1690, and amounted in the first instance to £1,200. In the reign of George I. | 
the sum of £800 was added to the fond. In 1784 it was increased to £2,200 
In 1792, £5,000 was charged on the Civil List to be annually paid to the Pres- 
byterian Ministers. In 1804 commenced the system of Parliamentary grants 
The first grant amounted to £4,160, and has been gradually augmented until 
1831, when £14,800 was voted. In 1831 the Presbyterian congregations were 
divided into three classes, and their Ministers, as they stood in the first, second, | 
or third class, received respectively £100, £75, £50 per annum. ‘The total 
amount that has been paid in annual grants from the Civil List, or by Parlia- 


It is not, that our actual religious know. 
| ledge, such as we have it, has been derived from this source and means —from 
a body of men set apart and keeping apart to teach and transmit it; a body 
originally composed of apostles, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, forming a 
church acknowledged.as the rule and establishment of Christianity, in which 
form it became gradually admitted and incorporated into the state of every 
country as it became converted, and having received this incorporation, cop- 
tinued to transmit the sacred oracles to successive generations. As an establish. 
Their gratitude is unim- | ment, the church is necessarily a corporation, that is, what the law calls a moral 
peachable. ‘Their love is an unceasing fountain of delight tothe man who has | and civil person living for ever 
once attained it, and knows how to deserve it. But that very keenness of 


Women.—Women are formed for attachment. 


having always the same interests and identity 
aud by means of the succession of its members, always present and in a state 
of power to uphold its objects and fulfil its functions. The church is the corpora. 
tion,—the sacred oracles its deeds and archives, and the maintenance ane trans. 
mission of these deeds in their original identity and integrity, constitute jts 
, . ‘ . » . ' business from sabbath to sabbath, and from century to century, to the close and 
War- Office, May 23, 1834.—7th Regt of Drag Gds: Quartermaster J; John- | , Was A Sip - y close an 
: finish of time. Ve all know and acknowledge the principle, that no short and 
son to be Adjt (with the rank of Cornet), v Hickman deceased, May 8.—11th ae ~ 
. :o = merely temporal business is so 11] done, and where it requires repeated acts, is so 
Regtof Let Drags: Cor C. P. Parker to be Lt without pur, v Abmuty dec , and fall } : 
; ‘ : : surely neglected and falls into disuse, as that which, belonging by its nature to 
Nov lL; Cor and Acting Adjt H. J. Cenny from the Cavalry Depot at Maid- ) ' ; 
“ :. s _ .. . every one as 4 kindof general duty : such business isthe peculiar, the appointed 
stone to be Cor, v Parker.—13th Do’ Cor M. J. R. Earl of Roscommon from 
. . > . , | business of no one in particular. On the other hand, no public office is in any 
the h p of the Ist Drag Gds to be Cor, v Stock dec.—Ist Regtof Fr: Lt F. danger of being thoroughly neglected, nor its duties of passing int j 
. . “4 | ge ve n ghiv negiected, n f 28 ASS 
Hoskins to be Captain by pur, v Allen who rets; Ens and Adjt A. A. Macnicol S I G NSO Utter distes 


enjoyment, may grow lo bitterness and wormwood if you fail to attend to it or 
abuse it. —Nermons just published hy the Ettrick Shepherd. 


; ’ A . and oblivion, where the officers hold their very estates, salaries 
| tobe Lt by pur, v Hoskins; W. J. Kerr, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Macnicol.— | 27° ©” : y : laries, and provision, 


2d F't: Ens M. R. Pilfold to be Lt without pur, v Hesse dec March 16; J. G | in return only for their manifest public service ; where every man, in a word, 
Dougies. Gent to be Ens b contributes to pay them, and therefore every man’s eye is upon them. 
: : an  - “ y Again, to the peculiar fitness of the church establishment to the character of 
pur, v Spottiswoode app to the 9th Lgt Drags —33d Ft: Ens J. Stuart from the | ' - Tagine sunate Gnd wabin aaa on ce 
55th Regt to be Ens, v Clarke who exchs.—37th Ft: Lt J. Story from the h p the pe opie , an - our age ys - or a word, no ess to the classes of 
Unatt to be Lt, v Hatton app tothe 92d Regt of Ft.—14th Ft: R. Stuart, } sn Ao ges <4 a some wiper per Lo have only to repeat an argu- 
Gent to be Ens by pur, v Corbet who rets —54th Ft: M. Baubauld, Gent to be | ment whic . Memes tone hs m3 $e aap used 7 he kingdom is divided into about 
Ens without pur, v Brabazon dec.—55th Fi: Ens T. S. Clarke from the 33d | twelve thousun parishes ; vee patioh being, on an average, a plot of ground 
Regt to be Ens, v Stuart who exchs.—-61st Ft: T. W. Walker, Gent to be | not — taree thousanc a So being about two miles long and two 
Ens by hae » Gerard prom.—68d Ft: Lt. G. A. Hatton, from the 87th Regt of | broad. 1! ow, according os the establishment, each of these parishes has its 
Ft to be Lt, v Story whose app has not taken place. —84th Ft: 'T. Davison, | minister, its X. pointes teacher; a man who is set apart, and engaged to civilise, 
Gent to be Ens by pur, v Reignolds who rets.—Unattached—Ens A. Gerard, | and ae and teach aes and morals to all the inhabitants of these dis- 
from the Gist Regt of Ft, tobe Lt by pur.—Brevet—Col E. G. Stannus, of the | triets I hus ~ two oo square throughoat the whole kingdom is provided 
Hon. East India Company's service, and Lt-Gov. of the Seminary at Addis- | 2g ee a certain teacher; with one whose very business it is to preach 
combe, to be Col in the army whilst holding that app under the Court of | the hristian religion and morality one day in seven throughout the year, and 
Directors. —Memorandum.—Lt H. Faunt upon h p of the 23d Regt of Ft, has pra pa aw vl ei ie oy SSeS OF Ste CON Ronee 
been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of an Unatt Ltcy, he being give him the highest qualific ations. Now we all know whata general cry there 
about to settle in Upper Canada—all dated May 23. has recently been, both in and out of parliament, for the education of the poor— 
| for some general system of education. Here, in the establishment, vou have 
tac a already the best portion of it, that portion of it which teaches men their daily 
THE PAPERS OF A DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGE, RECENTLY | duty, and consoles under the necessary evil of life by teaching them the certainty 
DECEASED of theireternal destiny. In this sense, and for these objects, the church is 
Confidence betrayed ; and consequent Suicide emphatically the property of the poor, bequeathed to them by the pious founders 
[The recent exposure of the Marquess of Anglesea’s Letter to Lord Grey, without cost or charge, as regards them. It is an endowment to which every 
[see the Altion of June) which was read aloud by Mr. Hume, in the House of man has a rightof access,—a gift of past generations, and costing nothing to 
Commons, was 80 flagrant a breach of confidence, that every honourable mind | the present. Neither landlord or farmercan with any truth allege that the 
tithes are paid by them; the one bought his estate, and the other took his 
belief, as to the authenticity of the document. Severe as have been the cen- | farm, subject to this payment, and each gave less for the land according to the 
sures passed upon this dishonourable deed by those who spoke upon it in Parlia- computation of this burthen. No man, therefore, is poorer for this munificent 
ment, not one-! ings of | establishment of past ages; while all are morally and spiritually enriched by it 
that man’s own conscience, if he possess (but can he possess’) the genuine Let us suppose for a moment that a Jaw was passed, by which all these twelve 
gsof a manof honoor. It happens that, among the papers placed at our | or fifteen thousand minisiers of the establishment were dismissed or ejected from 
disposal, there is an account of a melancholy and much-lamented catastrophe, | their parishes, and thus every parish left without its teacher and pastor,—with- 
occasioned by an extraordinary violation of confidence ; out its Sabbath ordinances, and its ~eriodical (and in such quickly and regularly 


and we insert it, as F 
poss ng. at this moment, a peculiar degree of interest. —Ep. C. J.) returning periods), moral instruction 
feel that such ac! 


} 
From the concurrent testimonies of all conte tinporary writers, by whom his 





must give credit to Lord Althorp, for treating it as a forgery, and being slow of 


iundredth part so galing can those censures be, as the st 


feel 


Does not every man immediately see and 
ange would be shortly followed by the general degradation and 
return to rudeness and savage profligacy of our rural districts; that the future 

children of our labourers ; in short, the whole body of the future poor, would grow 
with his person, and whose fathers and elder brothers had lived \ pon | up in total ignorance of all the blessed traths of religion, and of that system of 
of intimacy with bim, there has seldom been a character that stood so 
high in the put 


name is mentioned, and from recollections stil! fresh’in the memories of persons, 
who, although not quite old enough to have been his companions, were well 
acquainted 

cermns decency, restraint, and ordinary morality, which now so happily characterise the 


c estimation, or that possessed more completely the ad poor of all Christian communities ? 


Mmiration 
xi to whom he was known, than Richard Lumley, second Ear! of It was well said, in the debate upon this part of the questicn, hy the Lord 
1, who had been Master of the Horse to George the Second, a Chancellor.—that the wants of the poor are of two different kinds,—their ani- 
He was mal wants of food, drink, and clothing: and their intellectual wants of educ* 
to " . j P . » j enter Bans re thing to re ree life | tion, religion, and moral and civil instruction; that their animal wants mght 
desirable, he stood upon a towering height, until one false step,—one fatal error, | safely be left to themselves, as the instincts of their nature would lead to 4 pro- 
to brook the degradation which his character was likely to suffer. urgi a vision forthem, but not so as regards their moral or intellectual wants; that 
ipa “ete we 0nCs suler, urging him to | there was no strong and powerful stimulus to lead the poor man to seek this 
desperation, he rushed unbidden into the presence of his Creator, rather than sub- knowledge, however necessary, and therefore, if left to himself, he would re- 
ar himself to the reproaches of his fellowmen. main in a state of contented 
ord 


fortune 


and re spect o! 
Scarboroug! 
Knight of the Garter, Lord of the Bedchamber, and Privy Counsellor 
universally beloved. Surrounded with 


—tarnished the lustre of his unsullied fame ; and his nice sense of honour 


ignorance and barbarism. That .n this respect, 
therefore, it was the duty of the state to consider the great majority of the peo 
p Asa Privy | ple as children who required guidance and even paternal compulsion and re- 
Counsellor, he had become the depository of a State secret, known to very few | straint, and to afford them those means of education, which they surely woul 
persons besides himself, and to the concealment of which much importance was | never provide for themselves. Unequivocally, we assent to this principle, and 
attached. He was unmarried, and unfortunately had become the passionate | we can only express our regret that it is not carried further 
admirer of a lady who at that time was much talked of—a woman of great It is another use of an established church, that it is the best security again* 
beauty and fascinating manners— brated by Sir Charles Hanbury W the excessive depravation of religion, and against the wildfire of fanaticism It 
as the heroine of bis ben Isal 1. or the Morning.” is the natural and proper assise of religion at its due standard, according to tt 
I'o this lady, Lord Searbor holy voice of revelation. The church, at all 


Scarborough, besides being amiable in private life. was, from his rank 
, and talents, a man of considerable importance in the state 











ims 





in an unguarded moment, like another Samson, 


e 
1 more than his life depended—which his honour 


, 4 
events, has always remainec 
disclosed the secret, upon whic! 








; safe place of deposit of the sacred oracles. It will not indeed necessarily ! 
was engaged to preserve inviolate Blinded by love, he had placed unbounded | low, that a learned minister wil! become a pious minister, but where pious mr 
confidence in the object of his passion, whom his imagination had endowed with | nisters become learned, it is a necessary inference that their piety will not [% 
every estimable quality, every charm of mind, as wel 


as of person. To this 








come worse for their knowledge; and so long asthe wisdom of God acts by 

fair, but unhappily fr ng. Lord Scarborough had divulged, with strict in- | own second ¢ uses, so long is it the duty of every state and individual to ens 
nections of silence, t eedings of a privy council which related to a trans- | the ministers of religion to resort to the attainment of such qualifications 
on o the most private nature | Now, under the establishment all our ministers must be educated in a commoe 
“ = - ; as a2 Bs " a hte me os bef — his colleagues were surprised | form and by a certain standard, which are means by which a due uniformity s 
t inding that the matte which ey supposed envelope 1 in an impenetrable secured, and the requisite Iman attainments are require 3 
veil, was first privately whis soon after publicly spoken « f 1 ere ng Let s not. however, be here understood as intending to insinuate the charge 
he stiama of having betrayed a state secret. k who to hin nder circ ances | of fanaticism against many f those excellent men who have distinguished 
w re ered the ciscios ¢ f it pe arty s e. was t the | themselves in the present day e« o religion, and who certain'y 
»»!e-minded. most excellent he highly estes t be \ E S¢ pear t lifer froin their brethren in the cherct by their peculiar zea n preac 
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“ely agree with the late Mr. Wilberforce; we think the church, as a large | adopting such measures as wil! increase its strength, and discipline, and render it | 
ag equal to the exigencies of the times 


body of men, wants reform, and great reform; we think a faulty system of edu- | 
0c 3 


gtion has too generally infected the body of churchmen,—that they have been 
. " 


seduced (many of them) to compromise with the spirit of the day, and to lower 
ond = and not of the system We believe that almost all grave and think- 


tbe men (not abselutely dissenters) are united in one opinion, namely, that the 
ing men (0 y 


resent 


= exemplary churchmen, which in the present, as in all its ages, have be- | 
mats to it, approaches nearest to the spirit of the primitive apostolical church 
. 2 y other ecclesiastical system in the world. 


oO: 


Whilst bound thus in conscience to speak of the church, and te maintain the } 
pecess! _ ‘ 
tives of dissenters They are opposed to this establishment, and we regret 
they are so: but surely an opposition may be maintained against it without 
age: to sever, and draw asunder what since the ages of christianity has 
re +, inseparably united. ‘The church would be intolecaatif it withheid any 
beeileges from the dissenters which itself enjoys : we do not know that it with- 
holds any such. It neither opposes their Marriage Bill, nor any other immunity 
- sake which they covet; and all we ask is, that the dissenters will not per- 
pi i demanding what they never can obtain but by a civil war,—the separation 
of Church and State ; or, in other words, the downfall of the establishment, 

the episcopacy, and the monarchy. 


—— 
COURT-MARTIAL ON CAPTAIN HUGH PIGOT, C.B. 
Portsmouth, May 19. 

On Monday a Court-martial assembled at Sheerness, on buard of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Hastings, 74, to try Captain Hogh Pigot, C.B. late of his Majesty's 
«hip Barham, for various charges brought against bim by Lieutenant Henry 
Walker, late Commander of his Majesty's steam vessel the Alban, while un- 
der his command, stationed in the Dardanelles, and particularly for order- 
ing him to flog several of his men, contrary to his opinion of the justice of the 
case against them. The Court consisted of Vice-Adiniral Sir Richard King, 
Bart., K ©.B., Commander-in-Chief at Sheerness, Rear-Admiral Sir Wm 
Hall Gage, K C.H., Captain Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., ¢ aptain 
Barnard of the Ocean, and Captain Shiffner, of the Hastings —Edward Two- 
penny, Esq. attended as Judge Advocate, and read copies of the correspond- 
ence which had taken place between Lieut. Henry Walker and the Lurds of the 
Admiralty on the nature of the charges brought forward by Lieutenant Walker 
against Captain Pigot, and also the order for a Court Martial to be held on those 
charges The charges were then read publicly in the Court, which was crowded. 

ist Charge—Endangering his Majesty's ship Barham, under his command, 
on or about the 24th March, 1832, by disregarding my representation that the 
Alban steam vessel under his command was not properly lashed alongside of 
the Barham, for the purpose of towing her, after having been on shore at Scu- 
tari. Inconsequence of which unskilful mode of lashing, the Barham was in 
imminent danger of grounding on the Seraglio Point at Constantinople, and 
threatening, on the same occasion, to come on board the Alban and flog every 
fifth man. ; 

24 Charge—For ordering coals belonging to his Majesty's steam-vessel Alban 
to be sent on board a Turkish vessel in the Alban’s gigs, on or about the 25th 
March, 1832, which, owing to the crowded state of the harbour at Constantino- 
ple, was highly dangerous. 

3rd Charge—When inspecting the Alban, between the 27th and 29th of 
March, 1832, for giving a variety of vexatious and unnecessary orders, and, in 
consequence of my remonstrating thereon by letter, dated 30th March, 1832, 
threatening me with a Court Martial unless I withdrew the same; and finally, 
forwarding a copy thereof to Vice-Adiniral the Honourable Sir H. Hotham, ac- 
companied with such a palpably-unfounded or grossly exaggerated statement, 
respecting the Alban, as drew forth an uamerited reprimand to me from the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

4th Charge—For conduct injurious to his Majesty’s service in removing 
stores, &c 

5th Charge—For vexatious and oppressive conduct in ordering him (Lieut 
Walker) to relinquish his cabins under the pretence of their being required for 
the use of the British Ambassador and suite, which was not tbe fact, &c. 

6th Charge—For vexatious conduct in accusing me of making excessive and 
unnecessary demands for stores, &c. and insisting that myself and officers should 
pay for the same. 

7th Charge—For using vexatious orders to the annoyance of myself and offi- 
cers ; using opprobrious language to them, and under his orders, tending to de- 


larger and more comprehensive purity in practice. In this respect we en- | efficiency of that body, I cannot too strongly impress upon you the necessity of | party is the best 


vce the standard of christianity. But these we admit are the faults of | my in al] arrangements of public expenditure. I feel assured, however, that you | i8 reference to Mr. O'Coancil’s motion in Parliament, fer « Repeal 
will not hesitate to provide the supplies absolutely necessary for the public That Mr. O'Connell will 


E | Service, and for rendering effective those laws, which, in your discretion, you | gay. 
practice of the church requires a very great reform, but that the English | may enact. 


rch, as composed of its articles, its liturgy, aud of the many excellent and | ** Genilemen of the Council. 


| duties would permit—to a tour round the Island. I have visited most of the | ment, and the moderate tone 
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nnn — 
It te the strongest party, then, that we wish to see in the poe- 
| Session of the Government, be it what may 





} 
“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 


“Tam deeply impressed with the necessity for attention to the strictest econo- In the Catholic Drary of last week, w: 


observe some remarks on the Albion, 
lof the Union 


hot again agitate the question of Repeal, we do not 


r tl . . , 
neither do we say thatthe Catholics of Ireland wil! rest content with the 


decisive and overwhelming vote rece nUy given-——but we do say, that for the pre- 
‘ * se j } . “A 
* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, Dt the question ts defunct, and most remain so for this Session at any rate, 


“* Since my arrival here I have devoted as much of my time as my other official | Indeed, the fact of Mr. O'Conne!! ents ring into negotiations with the Govern- 
} he has adopted since the great debate, does not 


> 
Parishes ; and it is with the greatest satisfaction that I bear testimony to the | jook jike a renewal of agitation. Mr 


O'Connell! } ie a 
ty of an establishment, we make no insinuation as to the purity of the | cordial feelings generally existing among al! classes of the inhabitants, and to | Connell says plainly enough, ‘I hold 


the peaceful demeanour of the Negro Papelation. | out the olive branch to the Whigs, if they wiil do justice to Ire land, that is to 
> I have to congratulate you on the efficient state of the two branches of his Say, adopt my plan for dealing with the tithes and matters relating to the church, 
Majesty's service, to whose charge, in conjunction with your excellent Militia, is I will be content, and will, having gained so much for my co 
principally confided the defence of Jamaica ; both of them are perfect in their | bosom of private life.” This 
health and discipline ; both of them commanded by Officers so highly distinguish- | ,{ay, copied into our paper the 
ed in their respective professions, as to secure to us all the safety which we can : 
hope to derive from human foresight. . Under these circumstances, we 
“Tris impossible here to omit to allude to a most powerful auxiliary in one say, that the question of Repeal has for the present, at any rate, received its 
branch of those services, steamboats, through the assistance of which, troops and | quietus 
all the munitions of war can, without reference to winds or currents, be conveyed Our desire for the extinction of agitation arises from a sett! At on om 
to the most distant parts of the Island in less than twenty hours a Repeal of the Union would be ; : om i tled conviction that 
The arrival of so large a quantity of Coin, as that which has lately reached ¥e : ‘ bs. T bas ‘ gee nied with mischievous and fatal conse- 
us, must be of the greatest advantage to all commercial operations, and when it | quences to both islands. The Parliament of Ireland, we fear, must either be in 
gets into genera! circulation, I doubt not but that its beneficial effects will be & state of opposition to, or under an improper influence of, 
extensively experienced. I feel that in accepting the Government of this | ment. We conceive it to be 
island ] have assumed an office of high responsibility, and imposed upon royself 
duties of no inconsiderable difficulty ; the confidence, however, which I feel in 
those whom I amaddressing, the desire already evinced by them toco-operate with 
the parent state, and indeed the flattering and friendly reception | have met with ness to Ireland, and we will 
from my fellow Colonist, lead me fervently to hope, that, by our onited exertions, | 4t once become its advocates Show us in what way Ireland POSSCESES A BUpE- 
the unparalleled change in the institutions of this country, which will so soon | riority over Scotland in legislative functions, and we will 
take place, will render the blessing of the Almighty, not only unattended by 
evil consequences, but its results be the permanent security of the Colony, 
and the welfare of all classes of his Majesty's subjects resident in or connected 
with Jamaica.” 


untry, retire into the 
was the substance of his speech on the 6th of 
week before last The lette r, too, of Mr. O'Con- 
nell to the Dublin Pilot, is of the same te 


tenor 


the British Govern- 


Morally inpossible for harmony between the two 
countries, and an independent Parliament at Dublin, to co-exist. We perhaps 
Let us be convinced that the re storation 
of the Irish Parliament will be followed with hap; 


are wrong, but still it 18 our opinion 


yield. In remoter 
periods of our history, when, in cons quence of tempestuous seas, the inter- 


course was less frequent and more dangerous, the utility of a local legislature 
might have been apparent; but when, in consequence of the mighty power of 


From Jamaica.—By the J. W. Cater we have received our regular files to | S®*™ the islands are made almost one, there can be no objection on the score 
the 14th June. The Legislature is quite busy making arrangements for the of distance that did not apply to Scotland five-and-twenty years ago; and yet, 
good government of the coloured population, after their emancipation. Or- | what Scotchman will say that Scotland was pot benefitted by the 
ganizing an active police and suggesting plans of prison discipline 

The Marquess of Sligo has issued a proclamation to the negro population, 


enjoining them to be industrious, active and obedient during their apprentice- . to enter into arguments, 
ship. We merely wish to say, that our objection to Repeal is foun 


union! what 
Scotchman would accept 4 repeal of his union if it were offered to him? 
We do not make these observations with any desire 


led on a conviction 

The Assembly was opened on the 4th by his Excellency in person, who | Of its injurious consequences—that it would be hurtful to beth countries —nay, 
delivered a speech on the occasion more—that we do not believe the United Kingdom could 

A most horrid murder had been committed on the body of a Dr. Ball, who 
was shockingly cut and mutilated. 

A petition to the Assembly for an “ Island Bank,” to be regulated or con- . : 1¢ course we took 
ducted on principles similar to the same iustitutions ia Great Britain, was about | 9 Catholic Emancipation, can readily testify. At this distance from home we 
to be presented by the merchants. know no distinction between Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotehmoen—we 

The subject of Savings Banks was also about being broached in the island all as countrymen, and shall ever be 

A Mr. Mouchett has been tried for cruelty practised on the negroes, by hunt- 
ing them down with blood hounds. 

— A Barrot, the French Consul at Carthagena, but who has been residing 
at Jamaica since his difficulties with that government, has left the island for . TT. om _— 
Martinique in the H. M. C. M. brig eivnien, Capt. La Vaud. COMMERCIAL BANK OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


r. —-—-- Among the many capita! opportuniti flered {i « 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 2} 2 24 per event. prem. . ie ee a re 


now bear two Parlia- 
ments any more than the earth could bear two suus. We have not been hostile 


to the claims of Ireland heretofore, as al! those who recollect tl 


regard 
ready to raise our voice in favour of any 


measure tending to add glory or prosperity to either people; forthe glory and 

















prosperity of one is the gloryand prosperity of the whole 


g capital, we know 


| of none which offers more inducement of profit, combined with safety, than the 


al a ak ATIIBLIOW | institution we have just named This Bank is established under a KR ryal 
ae - - 2 | am TV 


Charter from his Majesty, Will » and the capital is extended to £300,000, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1834 


A large portion of this will be subscribed for in the province—the residue will 








‘ . | be offered in England and the United States We shall say more upon the . 
By the New York from Liverpool, we have received London papers to thet - by more upon the sul 


25th ult ject hereafter, but for the present it may be suflicient to state that only two 
aon 


7m Banks now exist in the Province ; one with a « apital of £15,000, the other with 
These papers, being only two days later than our previous advices, do not 


contain much matter of importance. Lord Brougham’s Bill for abolishing Plu- 

‘ | cent, and made no bad debts a 
ralities, was discussed on the 23d in the House of Peers, principally in reference | 
to some alleged irregularity of the Lord Chancellor, in not giving due notice to 


a capital of £50,000. ‘The latter has always paid a dividend of 10 or 12 per 


The Gold Bill before Congress, for affixing the legal value of certain coins, 








grade me in the estimation of the crews of the Barham and Alban. 

8th Charge—For on several occasions questioning my veracity and that of the 
Alban’s crew and officers, alleging that I had received a pecuniary present from 
the Turkish government, and upon the same occasion falsely asserting that he 
had previously reproved me for receiving presents at all, and insinuating I was 
not worthy of credit, even upon my oath. 


9th Charge—For arbitrary and oppressive conduct, at variance with the cus- | 


toms of the service and their Lordships’ circular, No. 58, respecting punish- 
ments, in ordering me, between the 27th and 31st May, 1832, to flog John 


Lewis (ordinary seaman), Thomas Harris (the chief engineer), and James Harris 


(able seaman), belonging to the Alban. for conducting the inquiry respecting 
the alleged offence of the latter in a partial and unfair manner, and at the close 
thereof turning me ignominiously out of the Barham. 
The LOth, L1th, and 12th Charges, were for various acts injurious to his Ma- 
jesty’s service. 
—— 
LEGISLATURE OF JAMAICA. 


Kingston, June 3. 


His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to oper the Session with | 


the fullowing speech :— 
“ Gentlemen of the Council, 
“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 


‘ Z | and for making English and other coins a legal tender, has already encreasedt 
those peers chiefly concerned, on introducing the bill. In the House of Commons eaten creseed the 


the Poor Law Bill was again discussed. We do not see any thing relating 
to Canada, or to the Committee now sitting on Canadian business. Mr 
Stanley’s motion did not come forward on the 23d as had been announced. 


rate of Exchange, and will probably do so to a still greater extent. British 
Sovereigns will probably hereafter, like the Spanish coins, be in general circula- 
tion in this country. The Washington Globe says— 


2 ; : “Our old coinage, now in exisience, will pass thus: the Eagle, 810 663.4 
From the Continent, the state of affairs is entirely unchanged. Miguel was |) ,1¢ Engle, 85 32 1-2; the quarter Eagle, $2 66 3-4; this being the true ae 
| still in his strong hold of Santarem; and the civil war in Spain was yet raging | of the pure guid now in those coins; the new coinage will contain as much less 
| pure gold as wil! make the Eagle and its parts pass at 810, $5, and $260. Bri- 
| tish gold will pass thus: the Guinea, $5 3-4; the Sovereign, #484; the Louis 

We have received our file of Jamaica papers to the 14th ult., and learn with d'or of Frauce, about $3.75, the Doubloons, Spanish and Patriot, 815 60. 
| much satisfaction that the Island continues tranquil, and that much harmony | Nole.—All these values suppose full weight, as the value is always to be cor 
rected by weight. The Doubloons, both Spanish and Patriot, are by law the 
same value, for they are of the same weight and fineness , but the Spanish Doub- 
loon will generally be above the legal rate in market for exportation to Cuba, 
the 3d. The speech of his Excellency on that occasion, we have inserted to- | where that species of Doubloun passes for $17." 


with frightful fury. The Cortes were to assemble on the 24th. 





exists among all parties throughout the Colony. The Marquess of Sligo, who | 
seems to possess the confidence of every one, called the Legislature together on | 


day entire, for the benefit of our numerous colonial readers on this continent, = 

} y T ior %s i > ! nt . . » i. 
whose eyes are turned with the most unceasing solicitude towards the West Phe exhibitions of Panini’s be wutiful paintings continues open in Darclay-st 

| These works are already so wel! known to the public, that it is scarcely neces- 


ation, | . 
sary to say more of their merits. It is proper to state, however, that this Exhi- 
which will take place on the Ist of August next. Itis indeed a fearful epoch, | ition will be closed in a week or two 


Indies, and the events that may grow out of the approaching Emancip 


but the majority of the islanders seem resigned, and not without hope that all | — « (yere.Mer; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.” ‘Two numbers under this 


‘The necessity which exists for material alterations in the laws and interior | wil! be well. The reply of the Legislature to the Governor's speech was full of title have just issued from the press of Messrs. Hilliard, Gray & Co. of Bos- 


regulations of this country, previous to the period when, in conformity with the | good feeling, and indicates a degree of harmony which must lead to the happiest 
Act of last Session, the mass of the population is to pass from its present state 
of Slavery, has compelled me to call you together at this unusual period of the | 


year. —Being aware that your absence from home at this season might uccasior 
some inconvenience, I have refrained from summoning you until the latest possi 


- | employed on the coasts, will be of incalculable utility for conveying troops, arms, 


ton. They consistof various sketches of scenes and travels upon the continent 
of Europe, chiefly in France, and are drawn with much ekill and taste. We 


} 
results. Every preparation, it will be seen, is in progress to preserve the peace 
. pean have nut room for extracts, but nevertheless recommend the work to our read- 
, | Of the island and the safety of the white population. The steam-boats, now | 


ers; it is from the pen of an American, as may be readily inferred from the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage in p. 7 of the firet number :— 


ble moment; but the public business admitting of no further delay, I could no | ammunition, &c., in case of disturbance; indeed, we should consider the use of “The Pays d Outre- Mer, or the Land beyond the Sea, is a name by which 


Longer postpone your meeting. 


“ As soon as I received the Royal authority to that effect, I caused a Procla- | 
mation to be issued, making it pablicly known that the important Act to which | 


I have already alluded, had received the Royal assent. It will be my duty a 


no very distant day to recommend a few changes in some of its clauses, with a | Mr. N., 165; for Mr. S., 145 


view to its being rendered more perfect. From the nature of those alterations 
have no doubt that you will readily concur in them 


“T also have caused it to be similarly announced, that his Majesty has been 
pleased by and with the consent of his Privy Council, to deciare that adequate , 
and satisfactory provision had been made by the Law, giving effect in this Island | Of the £2000 charged as commissions. 


to the Act of the British Parliament for the Abolition of Slavery throughout hi 


dominions: By this declaration the right of Jamaica to participate in the gran 


| those vessels equivalent to doubling the entire military force of the island | the pilgrims and crusaders of old usually designated the Holy Land. I, too, in 
a certain sense, have been a pilgrim of Outre-Mer, for to my youthful imagi- 
nation the old world was a kind of Holy Land, lying afar off beyond the blue 
horizon of the ocean, and when its shores first rose upon my sight, looming 
through the hazy atmosphere of the sea, my heart swelled with the deep emo- 
tions of the pilgrim, when he sees afar the spire which rises above the shrine of 


Mr. Nethersole has been elected an Alderman in the room of Mr. Tory, who | 
t | has left the island, after a sharp contest with Mr. Silva. The votes were—for 


[| We regret to see the name of Mr. Burge implicated in reference to | 


the loan of £200,000. It appears that Mr. B. was desirous that this sum should ) >'s devotion.” 
The paper and typographical execution are excellent, and closely resemble the 


| pa » hand . shell » ob are 
pass through the hands of Messrs. Mitchells, by which he obtained a share meaidad ciate of ton Laan gavel 


7 | Mesers. Lilly, Wait, & Co., of Boston, have jost published D'Israeli’s Cu- 
8 Mr. Myers has at length brought out his German emigrants, much to the | riosities of Literature, in 2 i series.) They are beautifully executed, 


| satisfaction of the people of the island. It is expected that Mr. M. will receive | poth in printing aud exterior covering The work will be found for sale, as well 


vols., (secon 


of money provided by England for compensating the Slave-Owners, is fully and | 





satisfactorily established. 

* The approaching important change in the state of the labouring population, 
will require not only the enactments of new laws, but the careful revision of 
those at present in force in Jamaica.—Your experience and local knowledge re- 
eves me from pointing out to you those which require modification. There 
are some few however, which have struck me, as being the most important, and 





to them J will briefly advert: First and most prominent appear the jaws for the 
administration of justice, genera! consolidation of the Criminal Law, similar to 
that which has lately taken place, in England, is I think, most desirable; but 
the act which mote immediately requires attention, is, that of the 31st Geo.. II, 
chap. 4, known onder the name of the Dividing Act Arrangements ought to 
be made for dividi ig the is! and into circuits, and for the more frequent sittings 
of criminal Courts. ‘The Workhouse laws, call for changes to suit them to tLe 

proaching times, and more particularly do I wish to direct your atte:tion to 


wecurity of the gaols, and the very defective state of Prison discipline uni- 


versally prevalent in the Island 


“A careful revision of the present system of Parish Constables appears to 
me to he of the greatest consequence. Long experience bas shewn, that they 
never form an efficient body, unless they are under the immediate control of the 


Magistracy, and |iabie to fine or instant dismissal for any misconduct or neglect 
ot ity 

“For the purpose of facilitating the prompt hearing and decision of all com- 
paints and the general administretion of justice of the Magistrac y. I recom- 


mend the establishment of weekly Courts of Petit Sessions, to be held before 
not less than two Magistrates; and that provision should be made for the safe 
holding of prisoners who may be committed for re-examination, or for the pur- 
pose of undergoing that temporary confinement which wil! most probably be re- 
sorted to as a punishment under the new Act, establishing the relations between | 


the master and apprentice 


“| have eudeavoured by all the means in my power to give effect to the plan 





for raising a Police force, which was devised by my noble predecessor, and ap- 
proved of by the Commissioners of Accounts. It calls, however, fur some 
i rov f s, wI ld not rw w ‘ 4 muc t 
security ¢ ry, and ¢ of g order, depend upon t 


assistance from the House of Assembly. It will be recollected that we have ; as Outre-Mer, at Wiley's, in Nassau street. 

always been advocates for the plan of placing a white population on the higher Marian Cofin, or the Whale Fisherman, in 2 vols, by G.G. & C, . H. 
’ P - . Carvill. This is an exceedingly interesting work ; it is dedicated to Sir leaac 

P arts of Jamaica; and we therefore feel satisfaction that the | ) Ad 

and more healthy pa Coffin, and in the dedication, affirmed to be “founded on facts,” illustrating 

some of the scenes with which the gallant Admiral was farniliar It may, ina 


. . , word, be calledthe Romance of Whale Fishing, and as such we recommend it to 
1. . - ( f ’ 
Merzico.—By the last advices from this country, we learn that General Santa our readers. The dangers and excitement of the sport, of pursuing and captur- 


Anna, President of the Republic, and who was the must active and influential ing the mighty monsters of the deep, are traly and vividly depicted 


scheme is at length adopted. Scotch and Germans will make the best settlers 


person in upsetting the government of Bustamente, has returned from bis| qu, Harpers have just published, in 2 vuls., the Life and Adventores of 
country seat and re-assumed the functions of his high office. Having done this, | « John Marsten Hall.” This work is the production of Mr. James, the well 


' s . ‘ t Ae 

he proceeded to change his cabinet, replacing the members thereof with persons known author of Darn ey, Richelieu, Henry M usterton, Mary of Burgundy, &c., 
and is dedicated to the Empress of Kussia The work, as Low published, forms 
No 37 ard 38 of Harper's Library of Select Novels 

an 4 , New York: as i 1s, n 1834 ; and Citizens’ Advertising Directory. Containing 
public affairs. This line of proceeding has excited some surprise, and led to the | a general description of the City and Environs, List of Oficors. Public 
Institutions, and other useful information , for the convenience of citizens, 
as a Book of Reference, and A Guide to Strangers. With a correct Map 


. 1 ! ms the N. Y. / | Re 
tage ‘ it Santa Ann ll go, equally is ible to s: of the City. Edited by Edwin Williams, Aothor of the N. Y. Annus 
stage, to what extent Santa Anna will go, and it is equally impossible to say sister, &c. New York: Published by J. Disturnell, No. 155 Broadway 
Also for sale to the Trade, by John Wiley, 22 Nassau Street. 1834 


‘ ' 
a matter of course, by another revolution—for a revolution in Mexico fol- | The title of this little and very useful volume explains itself; it is therefore 


. | s 
lows every change of wind. If Santa Anna pursues his present line of | only necessary to say, that it is drawn up with great accuracy, ane that we have 


conduct, he will soon become identified with the Esscocais or Conservatives, | the fullest confidence in the ability of the Editor, Mr. Williams, io all such 
| . > | y neat and portable 
and opposed to the Yorkinos or the popular party. The terms of Esscocais and | matters. Jt is very neat and po 


(INI'S GRAND IN TINGS, representing the Exterior and Interior of 
ANINI'S GRAND PAINTIN + repr 
the largest and most costly Church in the world, (St. Peter's at Romew er 
r : , , * ' ‘ ‘ ‘ g ent wth ancient and modern, of tifat 
v } emb) » Whig and T ties of England, or r with the interesting and magnificen Monuments, | ut ‘ 
ever These parties re “ nble the ) Ory parties o Engianc ’ more pete City, are now exhuhiting at the Academy of Fime Aris, 4 Barclay-et. Open 
properly, perhaps, the Federal and Democratic parties, as they existed in the from 9 A. M. unul 10 P.M. Descriptive Catalogues will be furtiehed im the room. 


United States a few years after the Revolution. It is, in our opinion, a matter! June 28—1f.) 


who bave been generally attached to the party of Bustamente, his former op- 
ponent. Gomez Fasias, the Vice President, has consequently retired from 


belief that Santa Anna is about to form acoalition with his former enemies, and 


join himself to the ecclesiastical cause It is impossible to say at this early 


what will be the result of his new pelicy, except that it must be followed, as 





Yorkinos, we are aware, are now nearly obsolete, but still the principles of both 
exist, and we would suppose from the conduct of Santa Anua, as vigorously as 





‘ . : s i y 0 . th sir 4 t 
of indifference to foreigners which party prevails, provided one would attain the GALE'S Ornamental Marble Works, corner {Th ree r treet and Exghth 
; I t ty th M Col @ Avenue, New York. Figures in bronze and marble, busts, moouments, chim- 
ascendancy and maintain it. itis tranquillity that Mexico, as well as Colombia acy plect sic table tops, and antique Roman ornaments.— The whole may be 
and all the Southern Republics, require, and therefore, in al! cases, the strongest | viewed from eight tll wix, [July 5] 
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216 Coc Avion, 





ie at > ane y aaa . ’ 3] | The rattling peal of musketry was followed by a deep silence, which was eg agg Syekin repeahty So pachoe vA cat tee, ladies of 
THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION OF 1531. | only broken by the groans of some wounded soldiers. ‘The young men in the ccaminens No. 10 Greene ot, near Canal st. [May 26-30" 
Mémoires sur la Révolution d Italie en 1331. Par Henri Misley. vo Paris. house congratulated themselves on what they had done, but were not the less ‘— ~ <n 


es a TEETH 

Accidental circomstances have thrown into our hands the first nine sheete of convinced that pr should Bandily be es w — a second attest, — arsed SAMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has f 

a work under the above title, which was preparing for publication at Paris, but | were assisted by their friends from without n the mean time, after placing Ny‘) coperinership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend « 

whose farther progress the French government took efiectual measures 10 stop, | sentinels at aii the outlets of the house, one partoft them were — Being sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profeenee 

by the expulsion of the author from the country. From the minute details | fresh arms ready, some took a little refreshment, and the most careless went to Testimomals can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respec tabulity, ° 

h th heets contain, there is no doubt that it would have excited a good | sleep They waited for midnight with the most intense anxiety; it struck The foliowing, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully pransntons=> 

which these ob twelve, but the wished-for toesin was not yet heard. No voice broke a silence * From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs, By, 4 
: , , and Avery, I fee] great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire cong. 

dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 


deal of interest in th political world Mr. Misley was, for several years, at the 
head of a conspiracy, tending to unite the whole of Italy onder one sceptre, | which began to grow fearful, and at hall-past twelve no com:notion had taken 


» ‘ » | place i . 3 , yueand soldier e ors Y 1 the BP, a ¢ 7 * "ae . 
that the Duke of Modena, whom he considered as the most advantageously piace. More than a th jueand so.ciers were Crawh Up rould -" house, ‘and a of the profession. “ELEAZER PARMLY vil Park-place 2 
connected, the richest and iblest prince im the peninsula, and whom, it appears, | sortie was unpossille, because our muskets bad no bayonets in the mean thine N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, nearthe corner of Broadway. 
he induced to give a certain countenance to his plans His views happened to | Menotti bad disappeared, for reasons which I shali state presently. [March 22, fm.) 








ball made the house shake, and beat down 


fall in with those of some of the age nis, whom Russia at that time, had, | “At one Ocluek a. i & cannon v J . py pte ae n ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN—-lngae 
amongst her preparations of war against ‘lurkey, sent to agitate Italy, Hungary part of the wail. his shot was followed by a second, and then by a discharge I their friends and the public, tlfat they intend residing in this eity for the pole 











and Galicia, for the purpose of diverting the attention of Avstria from the East. | of grape-shot. A part of the front of the house had given way to the cannon, pose of giving imstructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Vivlinceilo, Singing 
Yielding to the solicitations of one of these agents, he went to Geneva to con- , and the young men, being unable to resist this kind of attack, resolved to bury aud Glee-singing. “7 wn ‘te: ¥ J 
fer with Capo d'Istria on the assistance which Russia showid furnish; and in the | themselves under the ruins of the house It is impossible for me to describe a Bip a poormg xg Libert dite —— May” &e. 
sequel be made no less than seven journes to diferent parts of Europe, to ma-| the state of those persons who inhabited the different floors, and who were | app'y at their teooms, wo. f2 by y e ‘ esmalt 


On bis return, he set to work to get the co-operation of the [ita- | stranger's to Menotti's family They were in the greatest consternation : the CITY OF THE FALLS. 


ture his plans | : , ‘ " 
and as those of the interior refused to come forward from fear of | women and children uttered cries of despair, unplored the pity of the besieged, | 


Shares to be distributed in the proposed City of the Falls, on the British side, 





han patriots , ; . ad. 

falling into a snare, he exerted himself so much with some of the refogees in | whom they entreated not to expose them to certain death by a defence which | joining the great Cataract of Niagara. H bias 

England and France, that he at last induced tiem to try a negociation Com- | was now useless. At this moment, Colonel Stanzani entered the court; and i om eung “ — ppapectets bard of ap Rigoren b> of Water We read of May 
. * ;. ant oO ~ as » ) > ere ) > o 

mittees were then formed in Loudon and Paris; the conditions on which they | cried out * Surrender, or I will batter down the house The cries and sup- 4 instant, a contrac as en TKS 80 Us to 


turnish a supply of not less than 80 galions a minute, on the surnimit level, to be com, 
pleted on or before the Ist of August next, under a penalty of $20 a-day. |r om 


should recommend the Duke to their countrymen were agreed upon; aod a Mo- | pli stions were then redoubled, and compassion induced us to yield. 
a. | * We were ordered to descend, for the soldiers were afraid to enter the further agreed to proceed with the completion of the Baths and Assembly rooms 
, 





¢ us assemble in a sort of corridor at the . hich had been retarded by a law suit, and an eminent builder to be employed for the 
purpose. A plan of the City, laid down by the City Surveyor of New York, Was 
nin dieeaeneiel te ai submitted ane Serrereys in — h me EO te oe aaana tan “3-7 Stanley Street, 
ceniy cisconce ’ #1 d 00 feet wide---other streets eet, wilh stable lanes eet wie ‘ 
himself right with Metternich ; and Mr. Misley returned to Paris in search of | resolutely op} osed this, but participating in the general error, asked why the ae pote ne 140 feet deep, pod h of which will be as oneshare ; also mene et me 
other combinations. The French patriots were then preparing to resist the en- | others did not descend, and summoned them to do so with horrible threats. It) o+ Hays Mount, Royal Terrace, Collbourne Crescent, Washington 
croachments which they expected the Polienac ministry would soon atte mpt | was not until they were well assured that the house contained no vther defenders Point Turnagain, (exceeding 100) are chielly 


denese exile was deputed, with the Duke's consent, to carry them to Mode 
Whilst the plot was thus fast advancing to its maturity, the treaty of peace, | house We obeyed, and they m 
which the Russian successes compelled the Turks to sign at Adrianople, sud- } fuot of the stairs. ‘The smallness of our number excited the surprise and rage 
Che Duke of Modena hastened to Vienna, to set | of the soldiers to such a pitch that they wanted to buteler us. The colonel 


the lots 
‘ errace, a 
50 feet wide, fronting the river on the 






upon their liberties Some were endeavouring to bring about a republic ; | than those before Uheir eyes, that they bad the courage to search it. high bank, on which is laid out a carriage road, 50 feet « Mie the ‘ wr varying from 

‘ : “6 t } r | j 110 200 fee -cording to the projecting promontories (of the bar wr land 
others, to preserve the mooarchical government, by raising the Duke of Orleans to | During the time we were kept in this place, waiting for superior orders, oe. hob ents t, according to the projecting promo 'k), for landscape 
. | | garden! 





and walks, atfording one of the most strblime promenades in the world, over. 
ay gh sas 4 sally th rte looking it does the great Cataract. There are also on the other streets above, 709 
Misiey formed an alliance with their party In comphance with his wishes, | nel had much difficulty in preventing the soldiers, and especially the OMICers. | \ors 35 feet front, as will appear on the map. The proprietors are bound by the deed 
MM. Félix Lepelletier and De Schonen were about to procet {to Italy in order | who were even more furious, from wreaking their vengeance on prisoners and | to divide by lot or otherwise on or before the Ist day of January, 1536, and have agreed 
“ : ; Rate, ‘ —_ amt . - s 
to have some interviews with the Duke of Modena; but the sudden publica- unarmed men. to follow the sours rec pm row ae d py, se . ral a qhenger oy who divided 
. , } mn ' = * . . = ‘ . e sstate shares and distributed the shares by io i ave ith a view t th 
' » consequent elevati iia Ph e, cause General Guicciardi came to see us, ordere it we should be taken to | thelrestate mto shares and Gis , ew to the 
tion of the ordinances, and the consequent = vation of Lovie Philippe, caused | ag Ss gg . T! . ° neg ordered “ge if to t a es immediate building up of the City, agreed to throw open to subscribers 2600 shares 
them to give op the journey. After some attempts to induce the « itizen-king he Cuca! perece le fret person who presented bimsell to Ole vs oe at the low price of $100, or 25/. currency for each share. In these shares will be yp. 
and bis ministers to make common cause with Italy, he went back to Modena | Silvestro Castiglioni, a young man whom he knew, and with whose family he | jigded the Pavilion Hotel, (partly furnished) rented for 5 years, at $2000 or 500l., 
himeelf. He found the Duke extremely incensed against Louis Philippe and | had been long intimate He loaded bim with abuse, tried to pluck out bis | currency a-year, the Ontario House also, rented for same me at $800 or 2001. a-Year, 
the French cabinet, saying they had basely betrayed the secret to Metternich, | mustachios, and finished by spitting in his face. Silvestro’s countenance only | the Red House or old ene era d “er =e four ¢ oiens le wed, ene at $1200, 
— > .- sg s me ¢ S700. « me a 6 eac rround inciuded, s at . 
and declaring that he would have nothing more to do with the conspiracy ! contempt [he general then addressed some insulting | one at $800, one at $700, and one at bull ‘in ay ore 1 hi opted t ms the holder 
ar “ | . bse t to the t of 1 and . , Tt his first campaigr | of a share will be certain of obtaining a builk ing lot, and have ac hance for one of the 
Misley's endeavours to calm the Doke and to bring him back to their forme: | COSSrVANIONS NO the Test OF US, ENE WENE Sway us Was his Hrst Campaign | ove valuable buildings. ‘Taking into view the lots fronting the river, as also the lots 
engagements were completely unsuccessful He then resolved to dissemble | and first achievement . in the market square and Stanley-street, it is not hazarding too much to say that from 
and to proceed without him; and leaving Cyrus Menotti to wateh his move- | * This conduct was a fresh excitement to the soldiery, and the colonel cried | 300 to 400 lots, at an average, are worth at this hour $400 each, and in @ very short 


ments, as well as to make the last arrangements for the insurrection, he returned | in vain, ** Respect them, they are prisoners.”” We were knocked about, insult- | time every lot (even the most remote from the Falls being not a mile) may be cop. 


' Ty 7 
the throne. As the object of the latter was so analogous with his own, Mr, | great was the curiosity to see us, an 1 the disposition to insult os. The colo- 





expressed dignity a 





. lentiy exnecte , ve m » a valuable inves : 
to France to inform his friends of the change, and to request their assistance in | ed and wounded. The colonel! resolved to send us to cur place of destination, ew ‘ - clu : oo only py ee np Dagenny 4 Beg ta oat apse tote 
» : . . ry ¥ } . g ° ] ‘ ‘ 8 ldie P ’ : | 1 DOOKS WI Th openec ors mec bers Oo A 4UT ay J > ai e anks 
the blow which he meditated immediately to strike Having taken every pos- | Assigning to each of us a corporal and six soldiers. On our way the 66 s rs | mentioned below, to any of which, orto any of the proprietors, all persons wishing to 
sible precaution, including private and public assurances from Louris Philippe, | rushed upon us, struck us with the butt-ends of their muskets, tore our clothes, I become possessed of a share or shares are required to pay 5/4. currency or $20 for 

’ ‘ © lea embers of the Chamber of Deputies, the Ita- | rifled our pockets, robbed us, and in a word, spared us no kind of outrage. ‘The | each share they wish to subscribe for, it is proposed that the Books shall be closed 
ie munieters, And t ading met if . , J hey ‘ } oF - 
lian patriots effected the revolution of central Italy Every one knows how | officers, however, surpassed them: they amused themselves by pricking us with | on the Ist of August next, when the tickets yd poms 7 09 - those admitted share. 
the Austrians advanced to put it down, and bow the statesmen of France shrunk | their swords, or causing us to be goaded with bayonets. We all received in- | holders according to priority of application, and they will be thereupon notified to pay 


> ” e bals » at the place of deposit, and receive a ticket duly numbered 
. ; * O..pr." f Rg) te. , aaayeers ae eet as SS Ps , | over the balance at the pla I a: ) y Securing 
from consequences of the principle of non-intervention, which they had so | Juries, many were se rio isly wo oa d, and one was left dead on the spot. We to the holder the lot which euch number may be entitled to. Lithographic Maps, 
boastfully proc!amed | preserved these recollections with our scars with further particulars, will be furnished to each shareholder. Those who may not 

Mr. Misley was now condemned to death and to the confiscation of his pro- ** When we reached the palace, we were put into a narrow place where we | apply in time so as to be entitled to shares, will have their money returned without 








perty, by the same prince whom he had so assiduously laboured to make king of | could barely stand upright, and where the heat was suffocating Here we found | any de luction. Th drawing is fixed for the second Wednesday in September nest, 

all Italy; but he was fortunate enough not to fall into his hands. Tn his exite, | a great number of citizens who had been arrested, and it was then we learnt | at the City of the va Is. Phe propresccrs ag bee op ney over a number 

' sumed with the pen bie warfare ag tthe oppressors of his country ; and | bow our friends had been prevented from coming to our assistance. More than | shares for distribution in Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, reserve the 

se resun vin the pen ot ariare Agains ppressors oF fh ury, a j woh 6 right to raise the price of shares from and after the Ist of August. They deem itpro. 

aiming the first blow at the most terrible of them all, he published his work on | four hundred suspected persons were in prison. An immense number of patrols per to add, that they have not excepted a single lot for their own private accommods- 

the Austrian dominion in Italy, which will be found noticed at page 352, ante. | paraded the city, and would not allow any persons to meet and speak to each tion, nor for that of their friends, so that ail who ma7z become shareholders will stand 

He next attempted to bring out the present Memoirs, in which Louis Philippe, | other. Every one was obliged to go home, under pain of being arrested. No | an equal chance for the numerous situations, unrivalled in the world, The deeds will 

and several of his ministers, do not appear in the most favourable light: but | one had been able to run tothe gates, which were guarded by numerous senti- | be © othe Proei and umbe red, under po Fh yaar hoy seajousy s Law 08 

the French police, as we saul above, defeated his plan, by sending hun out of | ne ls, and the keys consigned to the hands of the Duke. Detachments of cavalry | vn food sod oo eine ae ulars will be found in the prospectus, which wi 

the country | scoured the suburbs of the city to disperse the assembling peuple. The clappers | Poskeueh given of the Building Lots lst November, of the Hotels and Cottages, 
The following account of the unsuccessful attempt at insurrection made by | had been removed from the bells in all the churches | ist of May next. 

Menotti and his accomplices at Modena, drawn up by one of the parties, who was} The night was spent in registering the names of the persons arrested, and The present shareholders are-~ : sant : 

fortunate enough to nake his escape afterwards, strikes us as one of the most | sending them to prison. There we found Menotti, who had been imprisoned be- Allan, the Hon. Wm., President of the Bar k of 1 pper Canada. 

| Buchanan. Esq. James, his Majesty’s Consul, New York. 

Clark, the Hon. Thomas. 

Dunn, the Hon. J. H., Receiver General of Upper Canada. 

Dixon, Esq. Thomas, President of the Society of St. George, New York. 

Morray, Lieut.-Gen. John, of the British Army. 











interesting passages of the narrative | fore us, and learned from him the result of bis attempt after his disappearance, 

“The police seemed tu have been for some time acquainted with the pro- | and the particulars of his capture. Seeing the absolute necessity of a diver- 
ceedings of the liberals, with the plans they were forming, and with the fact that | sion, he resolved to produce or secure one, either by putting himself at the head 
public opinion declared an insurrection to be at hand. ‘The correspondence and of any of his partisans he might meet with, and attacking the disordered troops, 


interviews of suspected persons were watched with the greatest care. It was | or, if that did not succeed, by setting fire to some part of the city, in order to } near ~ cames. 
Street, Esq. Samue!. 
Banxs.—Bank of New York; Bank of Upper Canada,and all its branches; Bank 
of Montreal; Commercial Bank, Kingston; United States Branch Bank, Buffalo; 
and to J, Robinson, Resident Agent. 


already reported that a very long list of arrests had passed in succession from | divide the attention of the authorities. He had endeavoured to leave his house, 
the hands of the duke to those of Prince Canosa, and from the latter to the | and reach a back street by getting over the roofs of the adjoining houses. He 
governor, It was added that these arrests would have the effect of paralysing | had already got on the top of alittle chapel of nogreat height, when he was 
all the schemes of the revolutionists. The duke bad just sent the Marquess | espied by the dragoons who were there on duty. They challenged him to sur- | pL?” The follow papers will give the foregoing ore insertion every week unt 

Taccoli secretly and in great haste to Rome and Naples, only allowing him six | render ; and, on his refusal to do so, fired at him. Beiug struck by a ball on the | the Ist of August:--Niontreal Gazette, Kingston Chronicle, Cohourg Star; The 
days to perform his duty and return, [le had also sent Doctor Cimbardi, with Grl- | shoulder, he fel! from the roof to the ground, and, although half-senseless, was Courier and the Patriot, Toronto ; Western Mercury, Hamilton ; ee 
lo, his own valet de chambre, to Milan. Most of the citizens who were engaged | pinioned, taken to the palace, and from thence to prison. | aud Buffalo Journal. - —— 1.1 

in preparing our future destinies no longer slept at home, not considering them- * We were al! tried and condemned to death. The priest had already entered NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 























selves sufficienty secure, Cyrus Menotti, who knew that a revolution in Italy | the prison, and the executioner had arrived in the city. The sentence was on Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing frompDays of Sarling from 
was on the point of breaking out, was also aware that, if a number of arrests | the point of being carried into execution, when the news of the revolution at | F E. Funk > april el Map 2 
5 ' Mea ' a A rance, 2. Funk, |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. !,'Jan,24, May 24, Sep.24, 

were allowed to take place at Modena, it would deprive that city of any chance | Bologna, and the insurrection of the neighbouring country, made the duke afraid Sully C.A.Forbest * 8 “* 8, “* S$ iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct! 
of performing its own part, for it was the most influential persons, and those in of being blockaded and taken prisoner. This apprehension made him resolve | Francis Depau, H.Robinson, - 16, “ 16, oe 16,] oi 8 * 8, ¢ 6 
whom the greatest public confidence was placed, who would have been selected. | to retire with his troops, and be took refuge in Mantua, carrying Menotti along | Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24,  “ 24, * 24) ** 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Im consequence of this, he had made up his mind, and had informed his adherents, | with bim, and confining him in an Austrian prison. As for us, the people set | Utica, [Depeyster, Jan. I, May 1, Sept. a A ‘e am 
that if the government did not allow the time to arrive in which Modena was to | Us at liberty, and a new government was established.” | Formosa, |W. B. Orne, “ my “ 2 “ rs Mar. ty July 1, Nov. |, 
act in concert with the other cities, the first arrest made or attempted, of any We have given the details of this notable plan of revolution nearly as they | even nggs ak won “ ae “ Hy “ hi “ 16 “ a “ 16 
citizen noted for his liberalism, should be the signal of the projected insurrection. | are stated by Mr. Misley himself. We have already, in the fifth article of the | Chs. Carroll, |W. ee ia Feb. 1 June !, Oct. 1. “ 24. “ 24, “ 24 
“On the morning of the 3d of February, Nicholas Fabrizi, a young man, who | present number, expressed our opinion of the folly and utter hopelessness of Charlemagne, iPierce, “ 8, “ 8, * S&S JApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec.!, 
was known to be in Menotti's confidence, and warmly attached to liberal Opinions, all such attempts, and shall only here add, that if any thing were required to j Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdi «16, cs 16, a, A ty 
was arrested by the duke’s orders. Every one saw in bis imprisonment the | add tenfold strength to our convictions, Mr. Misley’s Memoirs would furnish it. | Poland, |Richardson,) “24, © 24, © 24, : 16, = 16, “ 
commencement of the repressive measures with which the patriots had been | — Foreign Quarterly Review poet of —— mates “7 3 oe Is Msg re. * le ‘ 
threatened ; Menotti immediately made arrangements in order that the rising — _—_———— a | et lc.st ddard, * 16, = 16, - 16.) - a. a 8, 7 : 
should take place the same day at midnight. He despatched couriers to Finale, | NEW ARRANGEMENT Henry IV. J. Castoff. “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, * i6 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every deseription. Goods sent to cither ot the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excep! 
the expenses actually incurred. 

©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN IL. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


Carpi, Mirandola, Sassuolo, and other places, inviting the liberals to disarm the 


. ; HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, Ct INSTITUTION, Edward Zealand, 
duke's troops, take possession of the towns, and proclaim their independence 


Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
He sent to the neighbouring villages and territory, ordering such citizens as were | as fellows 

appointed for that purpose, to assemble all their disposable force, and march | Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o’clock, and arrive at To- 
Selo . P s * ‘ T ‘ Snlac 

upon Modena so as toarrive there atmidnight. He requested all the young men, ree pe meng oe at wy cloc k, touching at Oakville ; “ ave ‘T a — . lock 
. é . anc rive bourgat ? oclock same evening, touching at Port ope. eave 

who were to act at Modena, to meet at his house mc ) venir : ’ rt : ’ 

na, tom at his house in the course of the evening ; | Cobourg same evening at 10 o'cloc k, ar rive at Rochester at € o'clock next morn- 


and it was settled that at midnight one party should attack the guard in the | ing; leave Rochester at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
+ 4 5 * . 














square, another the ducal palace, and a third the gates of the city, in order to | o'clock next morning. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
open them to their friends on the outside arrive at ‘Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave Toronto at 6 o'clock Wednesday | Ships Masters Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Ty ’ g df t . > r * Yn " ~ ” = “ed - AY - - ” - . 
I'he Duke of Modena, on his part, was not idle. He concentrated in the city O, vwille’ and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o'clock same morning, touching at | New York. | Liverpoa! f 
q Ville. ‘1 . 1 i * + . 
the different brigades of his dragroons . Te Q “re , Hoe | tart . ‘ Caledonia iGraham Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,)/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
: aM iragre ns, whic h were quartered in the surrounding Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at 1 o'clock, and arrive at To- | Roscoe, Del A wo we gh ae | “24, 24, * 24 
country ; he barricaded the gates of his palace, and took every necessary pre- | ronto at 5 o'clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o'clock Hibe fale Wile ; ‘ “1G. 4 16. “ 6 Mar. 1. July i) Nov ly 
- 6a ornia son 5 ),| Mar. | Nov. 
caution to repel an attack. But all this was done with the greatest secrecy ; | sume ¢ vening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o'clock next morning touching at Port Sheflield, lHackstaff, s 24° “ 24, “ 24,| “ 8, wg mg, 
and of all these acts, which were known after his departure, the only one that | [lope; , Wall leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Thursday morning and arrive at Rochester | Columbus, iCobb, IFeb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ Ib 
2 . . 7 "i > 4% tn . ” ? ° S 
came to the ears of the public, was the order he gave to Generals Fontanelli and c  adeeoge . Spe tage Will leave Rochester at 7 o'clock same evening and arrive at Geo. Washington, Holdrege, | “ 8, “ 8, * 8,| “ 24, * 24, “ M 
Zucchi to quit his territory betore 1 ightfall. urg at3o & next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday inerning and Europe, \Maxwell, “16, “ 16, “ 16April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. i, 
* It was eight o'clock in tt , | arrive at Toronto at2 o'clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope.—Will leave | United States, Moldces og & op we ogt wo go we gw 8, 
q . le . a P _ , . ° . G ora rege, “ y 4 49) ‘ 4 
M eg ock in the evening, and some of us were already assembled | ‘Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o'clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o'clock same | South America Waterman, |Mar 1, July 1. Nov.1] “ 16. % 16, % 16, 
at Menotti's, where we expected the rest of ovr comrades. We employed our- | Morning, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-weck, at the times above- } Napoleon, , Smitb, oO a 8° “ ae 24, “24, % 2%, 
M 2 


selves in preparing tricoloured flags, and in loading the fire-arms which we had | ™¢Mtioned, should the weather permit. Britannia, Sketchley, “16, © 16. “© 16)1May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
” “ s “ & 





secretly carried there during the day. There were thirty five of us; fifteen fi Sie Kreamiation will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants John Jay, * |Glover, “og, og & og) wg ’ : 
young menof good family, and the rest workmen and peasants. One of Menotti’s ee me ay neha places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the | Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 16, “ 16, 4 It 
servants came and told him that a squadron of dragoons was drawn up before his Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, wil! find it = i} — (Nye, a 6 a H « + ae Ve a 
door, and seemed disposed to enter the court-yard, and that, as the door was | to their advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution View — te AK “ : ane sy “ a ' vn ly a rt . &, 
Open, there was nothing to prevent their entrance, Menotti ordered that they | 'h¢ only steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario, "] These ships are all of the first class comme nded’ by men of character and expe- 
should be allowed to enter, and that the hall door should be opened to them, All bazgage and small parcels are to be considered at the risk of the owners, unless | rience, sabeare will be taken that the beds, bed: ing, ar 5 cme s, shall be of the best 
intending then to shut them in and make them prisoners, as he did nut think they delivered on board in charge of the Clerk. kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


| Acewrs.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E.& J. Ritchie; Oakville, Mr. Thomas; To- 
routo, James F. F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder ; Cobourg, E. ! 
Perry, E-sq. ; Pert Hope, John Brown, Esq. | 


of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furmshe 


the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wil 





were numerous enough to defend themselves. At this moment another servant 
came to inform him that the corps of pioneers was forming in order of battle in 

















( ; be found on board. 
front of the house, and immediately afterwards word was brought that other Hamilton, 25th April, 1834. [May 18-1f. | ” Consi meee df ad ips Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Br- 
troops were marching to the same point. Menotti then changed his plans. He NEW-YORK 1 ’ DLOCED tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
gave orders to open the door to no one, distributed arms among us, an le peouraged : NE -YORK AND Lf IN D¢ )N I AC KETS . | i GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
us to resist, if we were attacked, till midnight, anticipating that at that hour our Ships. Masters Days of Sailing fromqaDays of Sailing from | Consignees of ships She field, United Sta‘es, John Jay, an 1 Virginian, y 
friends on the outside would, by a diversion, divide the forces of the duke, and! Onts . New-York , Landon. WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N.¥. 
enable us to make a sortie : : uke, and a, Sebor, June 1, Oct. |, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, } Wm. and Jas, BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
“ The detact , Montre al, C.H.Champlin  “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1.{ Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
he cetachment ot dragoons, which had entered, now ascended the stair-| Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1)“ 16, “ 16, © 16, GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
case, and knocked violently at the door of the lodging. Menotti demanded who | Soverelem, Hebard, ne Dec ll dedll oi ee CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool 
was there, and what they wanted) The command T 1} annibal, ebard, Aug 1,Dec.1, Apnilj “if, “ 16, “ 16 a 
’ ancing ofhcer summoned him in Philadel . ore ee ee ‘ Pas ’ . , > : Lr ‘KETe > 
the dake’s name to open the door, saying that he bad orders to seatch the house Sawant phia, Morgan, * 16, “* 16, 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, | NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) : 
Menotti replied that he would not open it. The officer 1 he weel Seachhen Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May ly“ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| | The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betwet® 
mace pen e officer then said he would President, Moore, ' “ 16, “16, “ 16Uuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar, 1, | this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpoo! on the 30th et 
force the door, and the dragoor 5 immediately broke it open with the butt-ends These ships are all of the first « lass, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the | each menth. 
of their muskets. Menotti then drew the first trigger, and we followed his best materials, ¢ opper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. . 
etample by a general discharge of fire-arms. A reinforcement of dr weoone aad | ere Cenaneers. heir accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- | StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. > 
pioneers now arrived. There was a battle in the house between a portion of its ae . — ~The pei beds, vecddding, wine an 1 stores of the best quality, will always | Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apt. i, 
defenders and the soldiers who invaded it, while rth BG fp ces re price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into | Ajax, | C, A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, Mays 
> nt, the rest of the young men | in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Live rpool Packet Lines, is now fixed | St.George | W.0.Th mpson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 3, 


fired from the windows on the duke's troops, who wer 





n} | $120, exeh 7 ’ nd 8. whic , i ach 
prvene teenrdhe ri bot the e now placed al! around a ‘ Nese yeas tte t wr es and liquors, whic h will be furnished each passenger at the } 
ise, as Well as posted at [he opposite windows, from which they returned | “S*®5!!shed rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
our fre. After two hours fighting, the ships, 


The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the y 


the death of several of the soldiers who and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction a0 














it ho 4 ’ a . rs or freight or passage, apply t the r the com de wn board the > » : : ‘ 
pene to enter the lodging, put their comrades to flicht They retreated in such JOHN x RIsWol D. ay by aa . ~ bo, Now vou lers on board the shps 3 to furniture of their cabins, whe h can contribute to the ¢ mfort of passengers. The price 
confusion, that they did not even carry off their wounded This check, together GRINNE I I MINTURN coy omy i34 Fr coe P , of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the beet quality, is Sxe¢ . 
, ' > he ; cartes ane 7 Se an O., ont street, or to me hund 4 ten dollars : or one hundre 4 forty dollars for th xclusive UF 
With the ravages made by our well-directed fire in the ranks which crowded the | | GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London | fa state rocm, The days of sailing will be puscrostie observed. "For freight or 
apt le ‘ , . - ite of a sts room. 1e ol Salling ye pu rally ob ; o J 
street, made the officers determine to ieave off firing, in order t! t we should d N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, eact anal } ’ tne . TEDUMM WHITNEY 
the sar N : So SS CURSE ORS IS CUCU C8 | 10 lend and , sore ‘ th, each way, | sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
ne same. Not one of us had been wounded! y and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 





rent parts of England, ( ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street 
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